THE MASQUERADER 


‘ KATHERINE CECIL 
THURSTON 


‘ : AILLUSTRATED BY 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


Two men, not related, but looking absolutely: alike—one married, 
the other a bachelor—secretly change places. The novel develops 
along lines. new to fiction, and is a forceful, compelling story; not 
a story of style and words, but a story of doing, a history of 
life in action. The moral problem involved is a strange one. 


A CURIOUS LETTER 





August 3, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Bazar: 
“You may, and I hope you have, some little remembrance of my name. but this 
will be the very oddest letter you have ever received. I am reading that most clever 
and wonderfully well-written novel ‘The Masquerader.’ I have very serious heart 
trouble, and may live yeavs—and may die any minute. I should deeply regret going 
without knowing the general end of that story. May I know it? Will be as close 
as the grave itself if I may. I really feel that I may not live to know the unravel- 
ling of that net. If I may not know it for reasons good and sufficient to yourself 
and by no means necessary to explain, may I please have the numbers as they come 
to you, and in advance of the general delivery? I congratulate you on the story— 
it is to my mind the very best and most intensely interesting story I have read for 
many and many a year; indeed, I cannot think of azy book I ever read which held © 
my attention so utterly. I have my own theory of the end. I think Loder is in 
some way the real Chilcote. . . . I just felt that (I have had so many troubles) it 
would be just my Zuck to die, and not to know the end.” 











The Editor of Harprer’s Bazar was so much interested in the letter 
that the advance proofs of The Masquerader were sent to the lady. 


The book is now for sale at all booksellers 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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EITHER IS “GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME” 
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COMMENT 


Piatrorm: No Humsue! 


When this campaign began we expressed our iaability to 
perceive any good reason why a Republican should refuse 
to vote for Roosrvett or a Democrat for Parker. Nothing 
has happened to call for a change or modification of that 
judgment. 


- Among the inalienable rights conferred upon Yankees by 
what there is left of their Constitution is that of guessing. 
When the next number of this journal reaches the reader 
somebody will have been elected President of the United 
States. Consequently, if we are going to get in a guess at ail, 
this is our last chance. We propose to exercise the privilege 
here and now. In 1896 McKrntey received 271 electoral votes 
and Bryan 176; majority, 95. In 1900, McKiniry 292, Bryan 
- 155; majority, 1837. We guess Roosevett will receive 314 
electoral votes and Parker 162; majority, 152; divided as fol- 
lows: 








FOR ROOSEVELT. FOR PARKER. 
| RO er oar 10 ee TE Sh, CP eee ll 
lr Re err tyes 5 
r eoncs + ean 7 | Arkansas ...............- 9 
PRIVNOD © pienso ate e oe a ae ee eo 5 
CS ee eres, a 3 : : 

NNN 0655 55%ua 50 a7 | Georgia ..........+..0005. 1s 
SIMIAN Give wie os oan eS coos BO WWMM) ols j05c 5 o.s'e «tee He 13 
LWe “Eccahecboskes = soene ie 13 — 9 
MOMOAB. ccc ctcuneees coun AG Sere Ses Fo 8's omnes 
oo RO es to | MRED Milas Suis > 20's « Seater 8 
Massachusetts ............ 16 Mississippi 10 
PASCMRO. Sec uceeoet cnce ne «2B lgeasarsc c.g ne eee ee 
ee ee se RO i PER os 8 csp wicke Soak 18 
PURER. <c)) Donut wae cate e é a 
it once a RS EI g | Nevada ...............26- 3 
New Hampshire .......... 4/ North Carolina ..........: 12 
NOW SMO visa as se csiees 2 , 
he York f a, Se annie - | South Carolina ........... 9 
North DAKO 65... So dh i Ree ere 12 
LMS PS Sion oaes sy ees “4 eons 
Re ace) car g | TEXAS 2.6... eee eee eee eee 18 
ek ee Oe FWRI a6 os oo iss o's oe own 12 
BRUNE BMIBOE o552 55 niece en 4 — 
South Waek0ta .....5..25.. 4 | RAP Se 162 
AUER) Cheeses caKs senses 3 
DEED oon tosh how couse 4 Majority 
WhERINIIOD 64 oss Sseouhs 5 
West Virginia ............ “f for 
SYMON. sobs koa seo 13 
WOME conse tinsonne soe 3 Roosevelt, 

BUN. Sak ko oe ek eee 152. 





Since the war, majorities in the electoral college have been 
counted as follows: 1868, Grant, 134; 1872, Grant, 223; 1876, 
Hayes, 1; 1880, GarrrELp, 59; 1884, CLEVELAND, 37; 1888, 
Harrison, 65; 1892, CLevetanp, plurality, 182; 1896, McKivy- 
LEY, 95; 1900, McKintry, 137. If, therefore, by chance we 
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have guessed right or about right the very first time, Mr. 
RoosEveELt will sweep the country by a larger vote than any 
suecessful candidate has polled since the days of the high 
white hat. We modestly admit a remote possibility of having 
guessed wrong—but we guess not. 


The results in New York and New Jersey as to the State 
tickets will depend upon the size of RoosevELt’s majorities. 
If there were no national election this year, we think the twa 
Democratic candidates for Governor, Herrick and Btack, 
would be elected. Their opponents, Hiaccins and Strokes, must 
rely for success upon the drawing power of the great and good 
father—the difficulty of voting split tickets and the certainty 
of fetching to the polls the full party strength. The defection 
from Hicers is somewhere between five and ten per election 
district. This is not sufficient to defeat him if Roosrve.t ear- 
ries the State by, say, seventy thousand. Should that number 
be cut in half, however, Herrick will almost surely win. Our 
guess is that Roosrevett will get about fifty thousand and that 
the State election will be very close. Like conditions prevail 
in New Jersey, except that Srokes’s chances are materially 
better proportionately than Hiacins’s and we anticipate his 
election by a fair majority. The President has invited Mr. 
Joun Mortey to dine with him on November 9. Mr. Mortey, 
who likes to have a good time when Mr. CarNeciE isn’t around, 
is to be congratulated upon having hit upon an occasion that 
promises to be joyous. 

As a rule, the number of votes cast in Greater New York in 
Presidential elections is less by about five per cent. than the 
number registered. If the proportion is maintained this year, 
654,000 votes should be returned in the metropolis, since the 
registration is 688,803. In the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx there is less evidence of increase in Democratic than 
in Republican districts, and the difference is even more marked 
in Brooklyn. Viewed collectively, this year’s registration ex- 
hibits almost precisely the excess over that of 1900—to wit, 48,- 
000 votes—which would be expected from the supposed increase 
in population. There have been some notable increases of 
registration in up-State cities. For example, in Rochester, 
2438 more votes were registered than in 1900; in Syracuse, 
2157; in Buffalo, 1524; and in Albany, 1275. It is the in- 
creased registration in up-State Republican towns and in the 
Republican districts of Brooklyn, and in the Borough of Man- 
hattan north of Fourteenth Street, which has caused the bet- 
ting on the Governorship to vary, the odds now slightly favor- 
ing Hiccins. The expert ealeulators for the Stock Exchange 
seem to take for granted that Mr. Roosrvett will carry his 
native State, though not by a large plurality; but, as the 
Herald, with a characteristic affectation of wisdom puts it, the 
people will have to decide. As for the challenges by which 
Governor-Chairman ODELL is said to have expected to eliminate 
30,000 Democratic votes in New York city, they are not likely 
to affect one per cent. of the registration. 


The latest claim put forward by spokesmen of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee is the following: in addition to the 
151 electoral votes of the Southern States that voted for Bryan 
in 1900, they assert that they are now assured of New York 
(39); New Jersey (12); Indiana (15); West Virginia (7); 
Maryland (8); Washington (5); Colorado (5); Montana. (3); 
and Nevada (3). Thus they arrive at a total of 248 electoral 
votes, or 9 more than are requisite. The truth seems to be that, 
while the Democrats are not unlikely to elect their highly popu- 
lar candidate for Governor in the State of Washington, they 
have no chance of beating Mr. Roosevett there, who is-expected 
to receive more than the 12,623 plurality given to McKINLEY 
four years ago. Colorado, Montana, and Nevada may be carried 
for Judge Parker, but no well-informed observer believes that 
the Republicans will lose New Jersey, and those who know 
West Virginia best question the possibility of wiping out the 
plurality of 21,000 which the Republicans obtained in 1900. 
When Tom Tacaart claims Indiana, his fellow Hoosiers of Re- 
publican prepossessions smile. Even for New York, the odds 
in the betting,-as we have already pointed out, favor Roosr- 
VELT. 


The friends of Judge Parxer are likely to regret that he did 
not make at an earlier stage of the campaign the speech in 
favor of a reduction of the tariff which he delivered on October 




















92, at Esopus. The Democratic Campaign Committee have 
made up their minds that a mistake was made in pushing to 
the front the issues of “constitutionalism” and “ anti-im- 
perialism.” The masses of the people decline to believe that 
their liberties are in danger at the hands of Mr. Roosevetr, 
and they also seem disposed to think that our government is 
doing its duty in the Philippines, and is giving the inhabit- 
ants of those islands as much self-government as they are at 
present fitted for. Nor can they be made to believe that 
citizens of the United States will be any the less tenacious of 
their own rights, because they know that only an instalment 
of those rights is conceded to the Filipinos. We have kept 
New Mexico in the condition of a Territory for fifty-six years, 
but not on that account has any of our States evinced a will- 
ingness to accept the status of a Territory in lieu of Statehood. 


The issue of the trusts, as it has been handled, has also 
failed to gain votes for the Democratic machine. The sincere 
trust-buster seems to prefer Mr. Roosrvett, who upset the 
Northern Securities merger, and who has had supplementary 
anti-trust legislation enacted, to Judge Parker, who proposes, 
in dealing with the trusts, to lean, exclusively or mainly, on 
the common law, which, according to most legal experts, has 
been proved to be a broken reed. There is, on the other hand, 
no Democrat and no independent who doubts that the DincLey 
tariff is much too high in many of its schedules, and that it 
ought to be lowered forthwith. There is, moreover, and there 
has been for upwards of thirty years, a great deal of dissatis- 
faction with high tariff in the ranks of the Republican party 
itself. As was pointed out at Esopus,,Senator SHERMAN, as far 
back as 1872, declared that if the duties which then prevailed, 
and which were much lower than are those of the Dinctey act, 
had been high enough during the civil war—when home indus- 
try was burdened with heavy internal taxes, stamp duties, in- 
come taxes and high rates on raw materials—then surely the 
duties were too high when all these taxes had been removed. 
The views of Senator SumrMAN were shared by so many Repub- 
lican statesmen that a revision of the tariff was made a dis- 
tinetive feature of ArTHUR’S administration. A commission 
was appointed for the purpose by a protectionist Congress in 
1882. After taking testimony for some months, the commis- 
sion reported that a substantial reduction of the tariff was de- 
manded by the best conservative opinion of the country, and 


proposed to lower the rates by twenty to twenty-five per cent. | 


Thereupon the protected interests, which had ostensibly agreed 
to a moderate reduction, changed front, killed the commission’s 
bill, and caused Congress to pass another, which, instead of 
reducing, actually increased the average rates on dutiable 
goods from 41.35 per cent. to 45.86 per cent. 


In 1890 the McKintey tariff raised the average rates on 
dutiable goods to 48.71 per cent., and the Dine.ey tariff to 
53 per cent., although not a few of our industries are so far 
from being “ infants ” that they can undersell their European 
competitors in Europe. Why, asks Judge Parker, should 
American railways have to pay for steel rails nine dollars 
more per ton than is paid to the same American manufacturers 
by Canadian customers? Why should American citizens have 
to pay a duty of five cents a pound on borax when the Cali- 
fornia producers of that commodity sell it in England for a 
much smaller price than they demand in the United States? 
If Judge Parker and the Democratic campaign speakers had 
confined themselves to putting questions like these—had, in 
other words, concentrated their whole artillery on the tariff— 
they would have made the campaign disconcerting and un- 
comfortable for their opponents, and might, by this time, 
liave had them on the run. As it is, they have wasted their 
re on issues that the people, rightly or wrongly, care nothing 
abpout. 


As for the Panama issue, there is no doubt that Mr. CLeve- 
AND would have made something out of it. He would have 
calt with it precisely as he dealt with Hawaii. He held, it 
ill be remembered, that the Harrison administration had 
ided and abetted the revolution by which Queen Lit1voKALANI 
ad been deposed, and a government substituted which desired 
» bring about annexation to the United States. Mr. Cieve- 
“AND offered, it will be recalled, to restore the Queen if she 
‘vould issue a proclamation of amnesty, and nothing but her 
‘indietiveness prevented the execution of the magnanimous 
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design. Mr. CLEVELAND would unquestionably hold that, when 
our naval authorities forbade Colombian troops to proceed 
from Colon to Panama for the purpose of restoring order in 
the last-named place, it aided and abetted, the revolutionary 
government, from which it quickly procured the canal grant. 
On the ground that the receiver is as bad as the thief, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, had he succeeded Mr. Roosevett, would have main- 
tained that the United States could not afford to retain the 
canal belt under existing conditions, and that they should 


’ forthwith enter upon negotiations to ascertain upon what 


terms Colombia would sanction the grant. Judge Parker, on 
the other hand, while condemning the method by which the 
canal belt was acquired, treats our title to it as now valid, and 
does not acknowledge that in equity we are under any obliga- 
tion to compensate Colombia for a wrong by which we have 
profited. 


Under the circumstances, the American people are simply 
invited to choose between an alleged thief and a self-confessed 
receiver of stolen goods. No Presidential campaign could be 
made to turn on such an issue. As to the letter from Mr. 
RooseveLtt to Mr. SuHaw, out of which Senator CULBERSON 
seemed to think that a good deal could be made, the Presi- 
dent, in his capacity of individual citizen, had a right to feel, 
and confidentially to express, the hope that the inhabitants of 
Panama might assert their independence as they had done 
several times before. The hope would naturally be felt by 
every patriotic American, because a canal grant would be 
likely to be obtained more easily from a Republic of Panama 
than from Colombia. There is all the difference in the world 
between the confidential expression of such a hope and practi- 
cal cooperation in a revolution. Of such cooperation no proof 
has ever been furnished, while both Mr. Roosevett and Mr. 
Hay, both of whom are men of veracity and honor, have 
solemnly asserted that no encouragement was given to the 
organizers of the Panama revolt. Where those statesmen 
erred, if they erred at all, was in their construction of the 
treaty of 1846. They held that our treaty obligation to main- 
tain order on the Isthmus authorized us to prohibit Colombian 
troops from going to Panama for the same purpose. It is well 
known that Mr. CLEVELAND took an opposite view of our duty 
under the treaty when, during his administration, a rebellion 
against Colombian authority took place. 


Mr. Carnecte wants to give the Filipinos full independence; 
Mr. Roosrvett doesn’t.. Mr. CarNEGIE is in favor of tariff 
revision; Mr.. RoosevEtt isn’t. Mr. CARNEGIE opposes militar- 
ism; Mr. Roosevett doesn’t. Mr. CarNnecie is an advocate 
of non-interference in the affairs of other nations; Mr. Rooss- 
VELT isn’t. Therefore, Mr. CARNEGIE is for Mr. Roosevetr. 


It is computed that Secretary Tart’s cable to Governor 
WRIGHT inquiring whether Judge Parker had been correctly 
advised as to prevailing conditions in the Philippines, and 
Governor Wriaut’s reply, saying that he hadn’t, must have 
cost the taxpayers as much as $714. We think the information 
was worth the money. Secretary Tarr quoted Judge Parker 
as saying that the only Americans likely to be benefited by 
our control of the Philippines were seekers after special 
privileges and professional office-seekers. As to the latter, 
Judge Parker quoted a student of conditions as saying 
recently that many of them were either inefficient or despotic 
and corrupt, and that the islands seemed to have got the dregs 
of our people. Furthermore, the Judge’s “student of condi- 
tions ” said that the situation in the Philippines to-day is so 
terrible that it passes the comprehension of our people at home, 
that agriculture for the time being is ruined, land is going out 
of cultivation, the population is ill fed, and in some places 
unable to get work; that the. country is overburdened with 
taxation,.that disease is prevalent, farm animals have died, 
towns in many places are in ruins, whole districts are in the 
hands of ladrones, and the price of products is low and unre- 
munerative; that public opinion has not free expression; that 
newspapers are browbeaten, influential critics of the commis- 
sion are ostracised, and plays in theatres censored; that private 
persons are subjected to espionage, especially by detectives 
in the guise of servants, and the oath of a single one is enough 
to destroy a man’s reputation, property, and even life. Trans- 
mitting these statements by cable, on October 20, to Governor 
































































































































Wricut, Secretary Tart said, “ your comment as Civil Govern- 
or upon this statement of conditions is requested.” 


Governor Wricut took due time to reply. His response, re- 
ceived October 23, says that the officials in the islands com- 
pare favorably with those at home. Total defaults by subor- 
dinates in three years have been $78,000, but the government 
has lost nothing. A comprehensive civil-service law rigidly 
enforced protects the service. Complaints of oppression are 
few, and are promptly investigated. Towns are not in ruins, 
agriculture is not ruined, people are not ill fed. In 1901 and 
1902 surra and rinderpest destroyed seventy per cent. of the 
cattle used in agriculture,’ but the disease has been checked by 
inoculation, and at present almost as much land as ever is 
under cultivation. Lack of rain and locusts hurt copra and 
sugar crops last year, but this year crops are excellent, prices 
good, and there will be no lack of food. As to taxation, cus- 
toms are eighteen per cent. as compared with twenty-five per 
cent. under Spain, and other taxes are also less and honestly 
applied. As to ladrones, there is no longer a single band left 
in Luzon or the Vizayan Islands, though there are a few strag- 
glers who still dodge the constabulary. Peace and order obtain 
in all the islands inhabited by civilized Filipinos, except 
Samar, which has a semi-savage mountain population of re- 
ligious fanatics who are still troublesome. Newspapers are not 
browbeaten. The right of free expréssion of opinion is recog- 
nized and practised. Critics are not ostracised, politics are 
freely discussed, and the theatres are not censored, though a 
play was suppressed in which the American flag was torn down 
and stamped upon. That detectives dog private citizens is 
nonsense. “Judge Parker,” says Governor Wricut, “has 
evidently been grossly deceived.” 


The Springtield Repuvblican thinks Governor WriGHT some- 
what euphemistic in his report as to embezzlements, and quotes 
against him the official report of Governor Tart for the period 
ending December 23, 1903, in which Mr. Tart speaks of “a 
most humiliating experience during the past year in the nu- 
merous defalcations of Americans charged with the official 
duty of collecting and disbursing money.” In this report 
Governor Tart specified twenty cases of embezzlement in six- 
teen months, and the Republican finds the total amount of the 
embezzlements as officially reported to be $144,000 in the cur- 
reney of the Philippine Islands. The discrepancy between that 
sum and Governor Wricut’s statement of $78,000 may, pos- 
sibly, be accounted for by the difference between Mexican and 
American dollars. The New York Evening Post scenting a 
congenial fray attacks Governor Wricut’s denial that the 
Filipinos are overtaxed, and quotes Mr. ALLEYNE IRELAND, “a 
student of colonization and an avowed Imperialist,” as show- 
ing in the November Atlantic Monthly that the Philippines 
have to pay forty-six per cent. of the value of their exports for 
the privilege of being governed. Mr. IreLanp thinks this is 
ebviously absurd, and names five British dependencies, in- 
cluding the Federated Malay states, in which the average is 
twenty-seven per cent. as against this forty-six per cent. in 
the Philippines. 

It looks as though the Judge’s “student of conditions ” had 
given him some stale news, and that matters in the Philippines 
had mended very much since the student was there. We be- 
lieve that there has been fact behind every statement that 
Judge Parker’s student of conditions made, but the time at 
which his inspection occurred is not given, and Governor 
Wricut’s testimony as to present conditions is doubtless more 
accurate and trustworthy than any information that was at 
Judge Parker’s command. There are several buzz-saws in 
American politics this year, and the Philippines is one of 
them. If existing conditions there are to be an issue here, it 
is highly desirable that they should be accurately described. 
Secretary Tart’s news-bureau easily beats any that Judge 
PARKER can hope to organize before election. 


Judge Parker’s estimate of the cost of the Philippines to the 
United States was $650,000,000. It is understood to have been 
based on computations by Mr. Epwarp ATKINSON, set forth in 
the Democratic campaign book. Secretary Tart, figuring with 
his own slate and pencil, says the islands have only cost us 
$204,000,000. Mr. Tart’s figures commend themselves more to 
acceptance than Mr. Arktnson’s. Mr. Tarr says Mr. Atkiv- 
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son included in his total $132,000,000 spent for rivers and 
harbors, and $68,000,000 for fortifications, all in this country. 
He does not think that fair. He is not even willing to charge 
against the Philippines the cost of increasing our army from 
27,000 men to 61,000. We think part of this last expenditure 
might fairly be charged against our new acquisition, but still 
there is a disparity of four hundred millions between Mr. 
Tart’s estimate and the most roseate view of Mr. ATKINSON’s. 
Such a sum is not much among friends, of course, but rival 
campaigners have made great ado over less. 


Colonel C. R. Epwarnps, chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, solemnly declares that Governor Wricut’s glowing 
cabled account of the heavenly conditions in the Philippines 
was in no sense “ political”; it was “in defence of the honor 
of the civil government.” To which we say, Fudge! 


Last week’s whirlwind campaign of refutation by members 
of the cabinet included a refutation by Attorney-General 
Moopy of remarks by Mr. Ricuarp Otney. Referring to these 
remarks Mr. Moopy said: 

It is not claimed that rebates and other discriminations be- 
tween customers have entirely ceased, but it is claimed that they 
have greatly diminished, and that, in the words of the non-parti- 
san Interstate Commerce Commission, “ never before in the rail- 
road history of this country have tariff rates been so well or so 
generally observed as they are at the present time.” 


What the Interstate Commerce Commission said is probably 
true. Railroad tariff rates are better observed than they were. 
The little fellows cannot get rebates any more, but the big 
fellows can, and do.- Any concern that is big enough to take 
a railroad by the throat gets its rebate. The law can be en- 
forced against the small shippers who need its protection. It 
cannot be enforced against the big shippers, whom it is in- 
tended to restrain. This condition of things, which, though 
secret and difficult to prove, is notorious, is one thing that 
makes some conservative citizens tolerant of Tom Warson’s 
socialistic plan of having the government own and operate 
the railroads. At the pest-office all comers fare alike. There 
is neither rebate nor reduction to large customers. If no 
way can be found to compel railroads to act with analogous 
impartiality the idea of government ownership will presently 
be taken up by men who appreciate all the objections to it. 
The use of railroad favors to crush competition is too well 
understood nowadays to last. A sagacious New England 
manufacturer, who is voting heavily for Roosevett this year, 
says in a letter: “If I were not getting money I would be 
with Watson. Most of his platform I can stand, ‘and some- 
time the country will be with him in most things, or at least 
in many.” 

HARPER’S WEEKLY is not vicious in any of these attacks. It 
is good-humored and nagging and mildly critical; but we must 
submit that the issues are too momentous to admit of persiflage.— 
Savannah Press. 


What are they ? 





A correspondent writes: “I did not read much of CLEVE- 
LAND’s speech. I am tired of speeches, especially of those 
admonishing us to get back to the anchorage of our fore- 
fathers.” This correspondent is a temperamental expansion- 
ist, and perhaps cooler about forefathers than the average. 
But we are all with him about speeches. We are all tired of 
them. The trouble about speeches is that all the good ones are 
reported in all the papers. Searcely anybody has heard too 
many speeches in this campaign, but thousands of dutiful 
voters who have conscientiously tried to keep abreast of the 
discussion have read speeches to extinction. 


The Boston Watchman, speaking of the appointment of 
Goyernor Crane to be the successor of Senator Hoar, says: 
“The day for great orators in Congress has passed. . . . Con- 
gress has become a business body, and the men who are most 
influential seldom thake speeches.” It is true enough that 
other arguments besides oratorical ones are potent in the Sen- 
ate nowadays, but the gift of discourse is still a distinction 
there. There seems to be no doubt that Governor Crane is to 
be elected to serve out the unexpired term of Senator Hoar. 
He is an excellent man, but he is a new type of Senator from 
Massachusetts. It was said that Mr. Hoar’s choice was Moopy, 
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who is probably the ablest man in politics in the State. 
Moopy would have made a Senator of the o!ld Massachusetts 
lawyer type. The Senate ought to have him. To be sure, he 
comes. from the same end of the State as Mr. Lopcr, whereas 
Mr. CRANE comes from the Berkshires. But that is not a vital 
matter. Moopy is the right type and the right individual for 
the post. Mr. Crane made a good Governor, and would make 
an excellent cabinet ofticer or a safe President. Of course 
he will make a useful Senator, but he hasn’t the timber in 
him to shine as the successor of WesstTER, SUMNER, and Hoar. 


Mr. Hicarns indignantly denies the base assertion that the 
present Republican Governor is his friend. 


It is the plain duty of every true patriot to be cross now. 
Only a week is left in which to repudiate foul aspersions and 
speak plainly of the unworthy tactics of the demoralized and 
desperate opposition. Editorial-writing in particular must 
be trenchant, vigorous, determined. The World valorously 
leads the way. “CortTeLyou and Corruption” is its slogan, 
and a truly good one, too. There is nothing like forceful 
alliteration for effectiveness. If the chairman’s name had 
been Banas, it would have been “ Bancs and Bribery,” or if 
Dowrgz, “Dow1e and Debauchery.” Either would have an 
equally powerful effect upon the startled voter. For the other 
side we would suggest “Tom and Trusts,” “ BetMont and 
Boodle,” “Ryan and Riot,” “Dr Lancey and De Liver us.” 
Meanwhile, brethren, this is no time for tempered phrases. 
Spades must be called spades, whether they are or not. And 
we guess they will be. Already the good work is under way. 
We read, for example, this morning, that Mr. Roosevetr is 
“a corrupt and unworthy creature, shriekingly [that is a 
good one|—shriekingly unfit for the Presidential office,” and 
that Judge Herrick is “a foul-mouthed slanderer as well as a 
notorious political corruptionist.”. This is from the Press, 
which has become a real joy. The big guns also are limbering 
up, and we may cheerfully anticipate very heavy firing to the 
finish, and then on the cold, gray dawn of the morning after 
election mutual felicitations will be fortheoming, as usual. 

The Times will recall that, after all, Mr. Roosrveit once had 
a character, and, with hearty good-fellowship and congratula- 
tions upon his unprecedented success, will wish his adminis- 
tration well. It will, of course, direct his attention to the fact 
that the contidence so signally manifested by the American 
people only doubles his personal responsibility, and, if he 
undertakes his great task with that full knowledge, the Times. 
along towards the end of its leading article, will become quite 
hopeful of the result and will definitely pledge its cordial co- 
operation in all that he may do that is good. 

The World will go into double leads with something short 
and crisp. That will be no time for open letters a mile long. 
What the public will be erying for and what they will get is 
about three sticks of ringing sentences designed to attract 
widespread attention and carry conviction of the World’s 
absolute independence, utter fearlessness, and penetrating 
sagacity to every doubting heart. It will be headed “ An 
Opportunity,” or maybe “A Great Opportunity,” although 
probably the former, because simplicity of expression must 
characterize the utterance. “No adjectives” will be the 
order. It will go like this: “To THroporE Roosevett, Presi- 
dent of the United States.” That will have to go in to indi- 
cate a subtle appreciation of the true change in his official 
position—also because it is impressive. Briefly will be noted 
the splendor of the compliment paid to him by the American 
people, congratulations will be extended upon the success of 
his political audacity, which will have enabled him to triumph 
over all opposing elements. And then. will be expressed a hope, 
a sincere longing, that he will rise to this great occasion. 
Probably it will be well to reprint the World’s eulogy of him 
published at the time he began to swing the big stick over the 
Northern Securities Company, just to show that the World 
knew all the time and actually said fifteen minutes before 
a else that he had courage. It will also recognize his 
ability. 








_ But it will require him to prove by his acts that the 
CorTELYou scandal was baseless; that will be his great per- 
sonal opportunity. (We use italics because full-faced type 
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wastes ink—the World is rich and doesn’t mind—besides 
using cheaper ink.) But this will not be the least. The poor 
man will be confronted chiefly and most severely by a Public 
Opportunity. The sad condition of present affairs, the various 
menaces to republican institutions, the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, will be graphically portrayed. Then will come his 
chance to enroll his name on the same parchment with the 
greatest, wisest, and purest of our various fathers. If he does 
this firmly and conscientiously, he will have the encourage- 
iment and support of the World, which incidentally will con- 
tinue to be for principles, not persons. But if he doesn’t, if 
he starts in and robs banks, or slaughters widows and orphans 
with machine-guns, or slaps an Emperor’s face, or steals a 
republic, or speaks to J. Pierpont Moran, or gets caught with 
the goods on him in young RockrEreLier’s Sunday-school, he 
will merit and receive the stern rebuke which will continue 
to be the duty and privilege of a highly trained, sensitive, inde- 
pendent press to administer. But in the name and on behalf 
of the Republic, the World will hope for the best. It will 
wind up with the words: “The ocecasion—the opportunity— 
awaits! Is the man on deck?” 

The Herald will content itself with the proud declaration 
that the people have decided, just as it said they would all 
along. 





We do not know what the Sun will say. And if Hicarns 
wins we never shall. We are not inviting apoplexy. 


Senator Morcan of Alabama is much troubled by the 
knowledge that the Hay-VariLua treaty with Panama provides 
that Panama “may reunite with Colombia, or may merge its 
sovereignty into that of any foreign country in the whole 
world without the consent of the United States, and without 
notice to the government.” “ Any night,” says the Senator, 
through Colonel Henry Warrterson’s newspaper, “ Panama 
may lawfully become a state or province of France, Great 
Britain, or any other power, by simply signing a treaty to that 
effect. When she will conclude to do this will be when she 
finds sufficient inducements from a power strong enough to 
protect her.” But that will not be right away; not till after 
election, certainly. 

“ Economy and statesmanship,” says Secretary Psuaw, “ are 
not synonymous terms.” And yet we never ‘heard the good 
Secretary described as a spendthrift. 





Candidate Dovcias in Massachusetts talks in a very practi- 
eal way about the cost of the Dinciery tariff to consumers. By 
Dwun’s figures he makes out that prices are about thirty-six 
per. cent. higher than just before the Dincuey tariff became a 
law. whereas wages, he says, have increased only eight per cent. 
The working-man, he says, should not lose sight of the fact 
that he does not eat or wear money, and that his actual wages 
are food, clothing, and shelter. Where the working-man got 
$1 in 1897 he got $1 08 in 1903. But what cost $1 in 1897 cost 
$1 35 in 1903. So Mr. Douaias computes that the working- 
man only gets about four-fifths of what he got in 1897. And 
of the.tax that the Drneury tariff makes him pay only about 
one-sixth goes to the government. The: other five-sixths goes 
to make the country “ prosperous ” for the protected interests. 


The World took it back. We thought it would. 


Although addressed to independent voters, Mr. CHoate’s 
earnest appeal could hardly be described as another Declara- 
tion of Independence—at any rate, on his own behalf. If we 
were Mr. Wuiretaw Rep, we should denounce this bid for 
continuance in a pleasant place as offensive political activity 
on the part of a public servant who ought to give a weary 
waiter a chance. 


We know Jacop A. Rus is a good man, because the great 
and good father has said so. He is also a good deal of an 
ass, as witness this childish communication to a Nebraska 
newspaper : 

Will you kindly give my regards to the Democrats on your 
library board, who, I learn from the newspapers, threw out my 


book on RoosEvett for fear it would help elect Roosevett. Tell 
them that I wish heartily for “ more power to their elbows.” | 











































































presume it must be with their elbows they pick out books for their 
library, unless they do it with their hoofs. 

Ii not to Mr. Rus, to anybody else who has had the patience 
to wade through the mass of puerile sycophancy contained 
between the covers of his book, the action of the Nebraska 
board is’ wholly explicable. “Elbows” and “ hoofs ”—what 
delicacy of irony! 


Different impressions were made in different quarters by 
the view of the industrial and financial situation expressed by 
Mr. Frank A. VANDERLIP, vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York city, at a meeting of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association of St. Louis. On the one hand, he said that the re- 
markable advance in prices recently witnessed in Wall Street 
was not warranted by the actual conditions, and that the period 
of assured recovery might be set back a month, six months, or 
a year by a wild speculative boom at this time, when improve- 
ment is justified rather by hopes and possibilities than by 
realities. He did not hesitate, however, to indicate a convic- 
tion that the depression which began two years ago is over, 
and that the conditions are favorable to a return of pros- 
perity, provided past mistakes are remembered. Whether, 
however, the upward movement has already started, or is to 
start next month or next year, Mr. VaNpDERLIP did not profess 
to say. He computed the total bank deposits in the United 
States ten years hence at upwards of fifteen billion dollars, as 
against $4,600,000,000 ten years ago. He also computed the 
annual gross earnings of American railroads ten years hence 
at nearly three billions of dollars. He gave other figures to 
show the proportions which, in his opinion, the expansion of 
business is likely to obtain in the course of a decade. He added 
that we are to-day in a sound financial position. The reserves 
of the national banks are ample, while bank loans and dis- 
counts are not, as a rule, open to criticism. Mr. VANDERLIP 
believes, what is not generally known, that we have fully paid 
off the indebtedness to foreigners which two or three years 
ago had reached a large aggregate, and are now in a position 
to command international credits. Whatever may be the out- 


come of the Presidential election, there is, in his judgment, | 


ne reason to apprehend any interference with business de- 
velopment. We note, finally, that the value of the corn crop, 
cotton crop, and wheat crop this year will amount to upwards 
of two billion dollars, whereas the value of these three crops 
was only a little.more than a billion dollars ten years ago. On 
the whole, Wall Street seems to have regarded Mr. VANDERLIP’S 
views as encouraging, for, although there was-a brief pause, 
there was no prolonged slackening of the advance in prices on 
the Stock Exchange during the week ending October 22. 


Curiously enough, in enumerating the causes which had pro- ’ 


duced American prosperity in the past, and could be counted 
on to produce it in the future, he omitted to mention a high 
tariff. 


The peacemakers who went to Brooklyn forgot to take 
their dove with them, and received this cheerful greeting from 
many young voices: 

Boom-chick! Boom! 
Boom-chick! Boom! 
Boom-jig! A-rig-a-jig! 
A-rig-a-jig-a! Boom! 
Boom! Get a rattrap 
Bigger than a cattrap! 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Cannibal! Cannibal! 
Siss! Boom! Ah! 
Brooklyn High School! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 


They sighfully returned to Washington and renewed their 
application for a conference at the less strenuous Hague. 


A Lexington, Kentucky, despatch says that Signor Morettt 
has finished his model of the statue of Wittiam Gorse, and 
that ARTHUR GOEBEL says it is very like. After election, when 
the monument committee has time to meet, the statue will be 
cast in bronze, and in due time set up at Birmingham. Mean- 
while the papers hereabout report that ex-Governor Buack of 
this State has volunteered to go to Frankfort, Kentucky, after 
election and try to free young CaLesp Powers, who is under 
sentence to be hanged for the GorseL murder. It is a good 
errand for Mr. Buack. He is an able lawyer, and capable of 
enthusiasm. In so far a3 appears Powers has never had any- 
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thing like a fair trial. Nobody who isn’t a Kentucky Demo- 
crat believes that he is guilty, and a good many Kentucky 
Democrats are now doubtful about it. The case comes up for 
its fmal appeal next month. If Mr. Buack can secure Powers’s 
release he will do a much more valuable service to the State 
of Kentucky than Signor Morerti can hope to effect by ever 
so fine an effigy of GorBEL. 


Where are the official “ refutations ” of Judge Parker to stop?— 
New York Evening Post. 
Possibly when the Judge stops making statements that are 
refutable. 


Professor ALEXANDER Agassiz has started off on the govern- 
ment steamer Albatross on a winter cruise to take deep-sea 
soundings in the Pacific, and to gather in such scientific loot 
as the deep-sea trawls bring up. The government furnishes 
the ship and the ordinary expenses of maintaining her in com- 
mission. The extra expenses, amounting to $75,000, are de- 
frayed by Dr. Acassiz himself. The story that Mr. Carnecir 
offered to pay them on the condition suggested by his adver- 
tising bureau, that the cruise should be known as the Car- 
NEGIE-AGASSIZ expedition, sounds likely enough. Dr. Agassiz, 
with Calumet and Hecla at his back, finds nothing embarrass- 
ing in a disbursement of $75,000, and preferred to pay for his 
own scientific pleasuring. Mr. Carnecir’s bureau must be 
gradually accumulating very interesting material for a maga- 
zine article on Things Money Cannot Buy. 


The prodigious exploit of the Baltic fleet in attacking the 
Hull fishing fleet in the North Sea suggests a possible 
revocation of the Ozar’s license to operate war-ships. Auto- 
mobilists that run amuck get into trouble. What of a 
fleet that runs amuck? Will Europe tolerate the operation in 
European waters of a fleet that is subject to nightmare, and 
that fires off its guns by the hundred while under the control 
of hallucinations? No doubt it will, but not without some 
fervent protests. 


The bishops and the deputies at the Episcopal Convention 
in Boston finally agreed upon a new divorce canon which pro- 
vides that Episcopal clergymen may, if they choose, remarry 
innocent parties in divorce cases, but not until one year has 
elapsed since the divorce was granted. But the innocent party 
who wishes to be remarried in the Church must provide the 
bishop concerned with satisfactory evidence about the facts 
in the ease, including the record of the court, if practicable, 
and other details. The bishop, having taken legal advice, shall 
then declare in writing, if satisfied, that the case conforms 
with the requirements of the statute. Then a clergyman may 
remarry the innocent party if he sees fit, but whether he does 
or not is left to his discretion. It is left to the bishops to 
decide whether their clergy shall administer the sacraments to 
persons suspected of having been married “ otherwise than the 
Word of God and the discipline of this Church allow.” Alto- 
gether a good deal has been done to discourage divorced Epis- 
copalians from marrying again. 


It was a public-spirited act of the late Dr. Grorce S. 
Conant, of New York, to bequeath his brain to Cornell Uni- 
versity. Dr. Burt Witper, of Cornell, is a recognized leader 
in investigations relating to the brain, and a good many brains 
of deceased persons come into his hands by direction of their 
former owners. It seems that Dr. Conant, a physician of 
reputation, died of diabetes. The disease is held to be in- 
curable, but is usually slow in its progress. Dr. CoNant 
watched his own case very carefully, and sought to add to 
medical knowledge by his observations. Because diabetes is 
suspected of originating in the brain, he wished that his brain 
should be examined and give up to science any secrets that it 
held. ‘ 


The first thing Mr. Henry James did, upon his return to 
America after an absence of twenty years, was to go to a post- 
office and ask for a three-cent stamp.—HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

As Mr. James has corresponded with relatives and friends in 
the United States during his protracted sojourn in England and 
France, we are inclined to believe that the editor of HakPEr’s 
WEEKLY is in a sportive mood.—Albany Knickerbocker. 


A simpler conclusion might be that the Knickerbocker has 
the pleasure of its first foreign trip still in contemplation, 
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Mr. Cleveland’s Speech 


Tue tremendous enthusiasm with which Mr. CLEVELAND was re- 
ceived at the mass-meeting in Carnegie Hall on October 21, bore 
impressive testimony to the magnitude of the blunder that was 
committed when the national Democracy failed to nominate him 
at St. Louis. Whatever may be the virtues of Judge Parker, he 
has not the grip upon the popular heart which, in the pivotal 
States of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, is possessed by 
the man who twice led Democrats to victory. As we predicted 
more than once, while as yet it was still possible that predictions 
would be heeded, the sight of their old standard-bearer proved 
electrifying to a Democratic audience. One blast upon his bugle- 
horn was worth a thousand men. It was thirteen minutes before 
the uproarious greetings died away and the assembly could com- 
pose itself to listen. Considered in itself, his speech was by far 
the best that has been pronounced on the Democratic side during 
the campaign, and the speaker’s character and record lent it in- 
comparable weight. 
him pleasure to meet men who largely represented the business in- 
terests of the city of New York, and who, at the same time, were 
patriotic enough to recognize the obligation they owed to their 
country, as well as to their business. It is a fact that not a few 
conspicuous financiers were present in Carnegie Halli, and there is 
no doubt that, had Mr. CLEVELAND been nominated for the Presi- 
dency, the business men of New York would have rushed to the sup- 
port of their old favorite. The ex-President was justified in as- 
suming that none of those before him would demand from him 
any explanation or apology for the manner in which he had served 
his party, on the one hand, or the business interests of his country 
on the other. He went on to point out some startling aspects and 
incidents of this campaign which should, he thought, arrest the 
attention of every thoughtful citizen, and arouse the anxious so- 
licitude of every patriotic American. Looking back on our political 
history, he could not, he said, recall a campaign in which the ad- 
vantages possessed by the party in power had been so unblushingly 
and defiantly used for the perpetuation of its ascendency, or in 
which functions, which should be exercised on behalf of the whole 
American people, had been so insolently forced to do partisan 
service. When before, asked Mr. CLEVELAND, has it been so dis- 
tinctly claimed that all the virtue, all the patriotism, and all 
the governing ability belonging to American citizens are found ex- 
clusively among the members of one political party? When be- 
fore have citizens, not among the chosen, been so contemptuously 
treated as aliens in their own land, who should be cast into outer 
political darkness, as unworthy to be intrusted with the powers 
and responsibilities of a government established by the people and 
for the people? When, in all our history, he added, has a party so 
presumptuously as now claimed to be the dispensers of the gifts 
of God, or when has one so persistently plumed itself upon the 
creation of all the prosperity that has fallen to our country’s 
lot? : 

It is probable that the ex-President had Mr. Roosevett in mind 
when he described the utterances of Republican leaders during this 
campaign as saturated with conceited and tiresome claims of in- 
fallibility and with supercilious disdain of their opponents. He 
went on to give just credit to the party which, during the last 
eight years, has striven effectively to safeguard the soundness of 
the nation’s currency, but he submitted that the people should re- 
ject as savoring of presumption the assertion that only those 
belonging to one party organization can claim to be the pro- 
tectors and defenders of our financial integrity. Nor should the 
people, he thought, forget that the fight for monometallism was 
hotly on, when many of the leaders of the party now putting for- 
ward such a pretension were worse than lukewarm in the cause. 
The words came with dignity and pungent truth from Mr. CLeve- 
LAND’S lips, for, as Mr. CARLISLE was to say presently, pointing 
to the ex-President—there stood the man who, by his thorough ap- 
preciation of his official duties, by his indomitable will, by his 
political courage, and by his devotion to the credit and honor of 
the government, rescued the gold standard from the dangerous as- 
saults made upon it by Republican legislation, and maintained 
gold payments and the gold standard through four troublesome 
years, under a storm of misrepresentation and vituperation scarce- 
ly ever equalled in the country’s history. How well the tribute 
is deserved was attested by the audience, which again broke out 
in a tempest of applause that lasted for almost a quarter of an 
hour. 

Nothing in Mr. CLEVELAND’s speech was more keenly relished 
by his auditors that his trenchant references to the trusts and to 
the tariff. He made it painfully clear what the main issues in the 
campaign should have been. In dealing with those topics he 
showed himself outspoken and daring to an extent not approached 
by the Democratic nominee. He conceded that a political party 
might be permitted to indulge in self-congratulation, if it had 
effectively defended the people in their daily lives from the ra- 
pacity of trusts and combinations which thrive as private enter- 
prise is strangled, and which grow fat as, by their control of the 
cost of living, they cause the homes of our land to grow lean. On 
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the other hand, the ex-President suggested that the people will 
scarcely approve of the vociferous pride which claims that a suc- 
cessful attack upon the merger of the stock of certain competing 
railroads has rescued the whole American community from its 
oppressors. On the contrary, he thought the people will not fail 
to observe that the huge combinations which directly injure them 
still flourish, and they are also likely to recall how the consterna- 
tion among those implicated in such schemes, who once feared a 
general prosecution, were quieted when the soothing assurance reach- 
ed them that the government had no mind to “run amuck.” 

Turning to the tariff, Mr. CLEVELAND notes the declaration in 
the Republican platform that “ protection which guards and de- 
velops our industries is a cardinal policy of the Republican party,” 
is heartily accepted by Mr. RoosevELT, who was once an avowed 
free-trader, but who now says that a protective policy should be 
considered as “definitely established.” In the face of that cool 
averment, Mr. CLEVELAND inquires, Which are the American indus- 
tries that at this time are in need of the shelter of such a tariff 
as that now in force? Is there never, he says, to be a time when 
American enterprise, American ingenuity, and American oppor- 
tunity will free our industries from their stage of infancy and 
permit American aspiration and American self-reliance to cast 
away the leading-strings of a “ definitely established ” protective 
policy? The people know, and it cannot be disputed, that this 
policy has given rise to reckless greed, and to a worship of gain 
menacing patriotic sentiment, and our love for high moral stand- 
ards of national greatness; and they also know that, at best, a 
protective policy lays a burden on the consumers of our land. Mr. 
CLEVELAND expressed a fervent. hope, if not a conviction, that, 
with these tendencies and these burdens in mind, the people will ask 
the party, professing anxiety to restrain harmful combinations, why 
it should regard as “ definitely established ” a protective tariff policy 
which, in addition to its other sins, contributes to a situation 
that permits 2 combination or monopoly to sell abroad articles of 
our manufacture at lower prices than are exacted from our own 
citizens at home. The ex-President finds it impossible to doubt 
that intelligent Americans will see so clearly the sheer wrongful- 
ness of such a state of things, and will believe so firmly that in 
this way they are made to bear tariff burdens in order that they 
may be discriminated against in favor of foreign consumers, that 
they will not be-satisfied with the assurance that the tariff has 
nothing to do with trusts. They will consign, Mr. CLEVELAND 
thinks, such an explanation to limbo, there to take its place with 
the outworn deception that the foreign exporter pays our tariff 
taxes, and with two other sadly weak pretences—one that the 
tariff should be reformed only by the beneficiaries of its abuses, 
and the other that the party which holds a protective tariff policy 
to be definitely established can, at the same time, love reciprocity 
in trade. 

The ex-President passes to the question whether or no it is our 
duty to carry out in the Philippines the noble professions which 
we justified in the case of Cuba. He predicts that, soon or late, 
from the Republicans who in their platform boast that “in the 
Philippines we have suppressed insurrection, established order, 
and given to life and property a security never known there be- 
fore,” will be extorted the confession that the insurrection sup- 
pressed was no more than the crushing out of resistance to the 
army of the United States, while engaged in the subjugation of a 
people thousands of miles from our shores, whom an incident of a 
war, undertaken by us in aid of men struggling for liberty and in- 
dependence in another quarter, had put within our power. Mr. 
CLEVELAND has faith that American citizens will yet ask, Under 
what sanction was this subjugation entered upon by a nation 
pledged to the doctrine that all just powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed; and that, ultimately, 
our people will deny that imperialism and the forcible rule of dis- 
tant aliens should have any place among the purposes of our na- 
tional life. ‘ 

What Mr. CLEVELAND would do about the Panama affair, had 
he been nominated and elected President, is pretty plainly inti- 
mated in his reference to the subject. The Philippines are not so 
valuable to us as is Hawaii, yet we know how Mr. CLEVELAND up- 
set President HARRISON’s arrangement for the annexation of the 
latter archipelago. Mr. CLEVELAND prophesies that, when credit 
is claimed by the Roosrvett administration for securing a route 
for a long-desired interoceanic waterway, it will not be in a carp- 
ing spirit that the American people will look at the incidents ac- 
companying the achievement. They will not undervalue the object 
gained, but not on that account will they cease to appreciate the 
importance and the value of our national honor, our national 
geod name, and, above all, our national morality. 

From a negative point of view Mr. CLEVELAND’s speech was note- 
worthy, from the fact that only once, arid then in the most 
cursory and perfunctory way, did he mention Judge Parker. — Of 
Judge Herrick, on the other hand, he said that the time had 
arrived when there was needed at the head of the government of 
the State of New York a man as able, as fearless, and as incor- 
ruptible as the ex-President knew the Democratic nominee for 
Governor to be, 
























































































































































Ex-Secretary Root Replies to Mr. Cleveland 


THERE is no doubt that-a telegraphed report- of the speech de- 
livered by ex-President CLEVELAND on October 21 in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, had been read carefully by Mr. Ettnvu Root when he 
rose to address an audience of five thousand persons in Buffalo 
on the following night. We have before expressed the opinion that 
the ex-Secretary of War is the ablest man who, during the pres- 
ent campaign, has been active in the service of the Republican 
party. We do not hesitate to say that never has he more thor- 
oughly vindicated the soundness of that opinion than he did on 
this occasion. He evidently recognized that he had in Mr. CLEvVE- 
LAND a foeman worthy of his steel, and that it behooved him to 
muster all his resources for the encounter. Of course the greater 
part of his speech had been composed and perfected before he 
learned of Mr. CLEVELAND’S great deliverance in Carnegie Hall. 
It would not be fair to him, therefore, to note solely what he has 
to say by way of rejoinder to the ex-President, but we ought to 
hestow at Jeast a glance upon the array of data by which, in the 
earlier part of his. address, he undertakes to prove the Demo- 
cratic party incapable of governing. What evidence, he asks, has 
the Democratic party given of its fitness to govern? He con- 
cedes that once there was plenty of evidence. He admits that, be- 
fore the’ great upheaval and political realignment of the civil 
war, there was a Democratic party which had political princi- 
ples—a party that believed in a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution, and in the confinement of the Federal power within the 
narrowest possible limits. In a few pregnant sentences Mr. Root 
outlines the record of that party. It opposed and destroyed, he re- 
minds us, the National Bank of the United States: it denied the 
right of Congress to appropriate moneys for internal improve- 
ments, or to enact protective tariffs, or to interfere with the ex- 
tension of slavery, because it believed that the Constitution granted 
no power to do those things. Mr. Root willingly acknowledges 
that, dominated by the master-minds of the South, the Democratic 
party in the ante-bellum epoch was vigorous, able, and competent 
to govern. He would not belittle its achievements. It more 
than doubled the size of the United States. It annexed Louisiana; 
it seized upon Florida; it annexed Texas; it made war upon Mex- 
ico, and acquired New Mexico and California. - Mr. Roor adds, what 
is true enough and sad enough, that the same party enforced the 
Fugitive-slave law; with fire and sword it carried slavery across 
Nebraska on to the virgin soil of Kansas and Nebraska; and when 
the awakened conscience of the North had decreed that its rule 
should end, with splendid audacity it welcomed the ruin of the 
Union which it had so long controlled. 

Mr. Root goes on to assert that since the civil war there has 
been no such Democratic party. There has been, he owns, an op- 
position, organized under the name of Democracy. He insists, 
however, that the opposition has been composed of incoherent and 
warring factions, agreeing upon no principle, faithful to no prin- 
ciple, believing in no principle, and held together solely by a de- 
sire to turn-the Republican party out of power and to secure the 
offices for itself.“ Mr. Roor denies that there is anything in com- 
mon between the old-fashioned, gold-standard, business men of 
the East, who call themselves Democrats, and the Populistic fol- 
lowers of Mr. Bryan in the West, who also describe themselves 
as Democrats. As for the representatives of the South, elected as 
they are without reference to any national issue, but with sole 
reference to the galling questions arising from the presence of 
the black race in their section, the ex-Secretary of War maintaincd 
that some of them accept Republican doctrines, and some the 
ancient Democratic doctrines, and some the new Populistie doc- 
trines. In view of these facts, which he challenged. opponents to 
dispute, Mr. Root reiterated the averment that for forty years 
the controlling motive which has shaped Democratic platforms has 
been the wish to catch the public fancy of the moment; and the 
Democracy’s only consistent rule of action has been to affirm what 
Republicans deny and deny what .Republicans affirm. 

So much for the indictment. Now for the specifications. What, 
asks ex-Secretary Root, do Democrats really believe as to the ex- 
istence of strict limitations of the Constitution upon the powers 
of the Federal government? He begins with quoting the broad 
declaration repeated in platform after platform: “ Resolved, that 
the Constitution does not confer upon the Federal government the 
power to commence and carry on a general system of internal im- 
provements.” With this proclamation of party faith; Mr. Roor 
invited his ‘hearers: to compare’ the Democratic platform of 1892, 
which declared that “the Federal government: should care for 
and improve the Mississippi River and other great waterways of 
the republic, so as to secure for the interior States easy and cheap 
transportation to tidewater.” Or with the Democratic platform of 
1900, which advocated “an intelligent system of improving the arid 
lands of the West, storing the waters for purposes of irrigation.” 
Or, finally, with the Democratic platform of 1904, which said: 
“We favor liberal appropriations for the care and improvement of 
the waterways of the country. When any waterway like the 
Mississippi is of sufficient importance to demand special aid of the 
government, such aid should be extended.” Again, we read in the 
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same document: “ We congratulate our Western citizens upon the 
passing. of the measure known as the NEWLANDS Irrigation Act 
for the irrigation and reclamation of the arid lands of the West.” 
Is it not plain, asks: Mr.’ Roor; that to get votes in the Mississippi 
Valley, and-to get votes in the States embracing the arid lands 
of the West, the strict construction of the Constitution, which the 
Democratic party still professes in high-sounding phrases, has been 
thrown to the winds? 

What, Mr. Roor proceeds. to inquire, does the Democratic party 
really believe as to the tariff? He recalls the old declaration of 
1856: “The time has come for the people of the United States to 
declare themselves in favor of progressive free trade throughout 
the world.” How can this profession of faith be reconciled with 
the platform of 1872, which included the following clause: ‘ Ree- 
ognizing that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of pro- 
tection and free trade, we remit the discussion of the subject to 
the people in their Congressional districts, and to the decision of 
the Congress thereon, wholly free from Executive interference or 
dictation.” In 1880 the Democrats reverted to the position taken 
by them in 1856, and in their platform demanded “a tariff for 
revenue only.” Four years later they announced their conversion 
to sound protectionist doctrine, for, in their platform of 1884, they 
said: “The Democratic party is pledged to revise the tariff in a 
spirit of fairness to all interests. In making the reduction in 
taxes, it is not proposed to injure any domestic industries, but 
rather to promote their healthy growth. . . . The necessary re- 
duction of taxation can and must be effected without depriving 
American labor of the ability to compete successfully with for- 
eign labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be 
ample to cover any increased cost of production which may exist 
in consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this 
country.” Even in 1888, although Mr. CLEVELAND had then become 
a convert to the project of a tariff for revenue only, the Demo- 
cratic platform demanded simply “a fair and careful revision of 
our tax laws, with due allowance for the difference between the 
wages of American and foreign labor.” In 1892, however, when 
Mr. CLEVELAND had his way, the Democratic national convention 
planted itself firmly on the ground, which had been occupied by 
CaLnoun and the other inspirers of the Democratic party in the 
ante-bellum epoch, for it proclaimed in its platform: “We de- 
nounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority, of the American people for the benefit of the few. We 
declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party 
that the Federal government has no constitutional power to im- 
pose and collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue 
only.” In this emphatic affirmance the platform of 1904. con- 
curs: “ We denounce protection as a robbery of the many to en- 
rich the few.” In a piquant sentence the ex-Secretary of War 
sums up the multifarious, -vacillating, and irreconcilable posi- 
tions taken by the Democratic party on this question during the 
last half-century. Here we have, he says, the votes of the Amer- 
ican people asked for by the Democratic party upon the ground 
that it is in favor of free trade, upon the ground that the party 
assumes no position whatever on the subject, upon the ground that 
the party will give adequate protection by levying duties always 
equal to the difference between the wages at home and abroad, and 
upon the ground that protection is unconstitutional, and upon 
the ground that protection is robbery. 

We turn to the concluding and impressive paragraph of Mr. 
Root’s address, in which he paid a notable tribute to ex-President 
CLEVELAND, at the expense, however,.of the latter’s fellow Demo- 
crats. He pointed out that only once since the civil war has the 
Democratic party had an opportunity of showing by a practical 
test what it believes and really wishes to accomplish... In the sec- 
ond administration of GRovER CLEVELAND, the Presidency and both 
Houses of Congress were Democratic. Mr. Root submits that, dur- 
ing that administration, the Democratic party demonstrated de- 
cisively two things—one, that it had not the coherence and unity 
of sentiment. needed to make intelligent governmental action .pos- 
sible; the other, that the worst element of the party is the ele- 
ment that is sure to control.. Then came the tribute to the char- 
acter and abilities of the ex-President. Mr. Roor said that, widely 
as some of his auditors might differ from Mr. CLEVELAND political- 
ly, they must all recognize the admirable qualities that have made 
his career so illustrious. 

Mr. -Roor does not pretend to know whether Mr. CLEVELAND 
would have accepted another nomination for the Presidency, but 
he reminds us of what is common knowledge, namely, that in the 
St. Louis convention the bitter opposition of the two Democratic 
Icaders named made a nomination of the ex-President impossible. 
Mr. Roor adds that to-day Mr. Gorman controls the Democratic 
campaign from the party headquarters in New York, while Mr. 
Bryan is furnishing the sole hope of the Democratie-party in the 
State of Indiana. To those two men, more than to any others, 
Judge PARKER will owe his election, should he be elected. Is it 
probable that he will be guided by them, or by the man whom they 
detest? What hope, then—such is Mr. Roor’s final query—is there 
of better things if power be placed in Democratic hands? 
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Pnotograph by H. LD. Bame 


MR. DUMONT CLARKE, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE NEW YORK 
CLEARING-HOUSE 


Mr. Dumont Clarke, who was recently elected president of the New York Clearing-house, is one of the best-known bank presi- 


dents in New York. Mr. Clarke has been connected with the American Exchange ‘National Bank for more than forty years, 
having entered its service in 1863. He succeeded Mr. George 8. Coe as its president, and is also a trustee of the Mutual Life- 


Insurance Company 
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Miss Bishop, Winner of the Women’s National Golf Championship Miss Lottie Dod, the visiting British Champion 
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Miss Vanderhoff, Winner of the Low Score Prize Miss F. Ayres, Winner of the Approaching and Putting Contest 


PROMINENT CONTESTANTS IN THE WOMEN’S GOLF CHAM- 
PIONSHIP ON THE MERION LINKS AT HAVERFORD 


The final of the women’s national golf championship, which was played on the links of the Merion Cricket Club at Hav 
ford, October 10 to 15, was won by Miss Georgianna Bishop, of the Brooklawn Golf Club, of Bridgeport, Connecticut. ; 
Bishop defeated Mrs. E. F. Sanford, of the Essex County Club, of Orange, New Jersey, by 5 up and 8 to play. Miss Lottie 
Dod, the present woman golf champion of Great Britain, took part in the championship meeting. She was beaten in the first 
match-play round by Miss Pauline Mackay, of the Oakley Country Club 


Photographs by T. C. Turner 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE CAMPAIGN—THE FIREWORKS 
DISPLAY IN MADISON SQUARE AT THE REPUBLICAN 
MASS MEETING, OCTOBER 19 


One of the largest and most enthusiastic meetings of the campaign in New York was the Republican mass-meeting held in 
Madison Square Garden on October 19, at which ex-Secretary-of-War Elihu Root, Senator Fairbanks, and Frank W. Higgins de- 
livered addresses. In Madison Square during the evening there was an elaborate display of fireworks, with torchlight proces- 
sions and other demonstrations by various Republican clubs and campaign organizations 

Photograph by Steadman 
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A View of the Labor Question 
By Ralph’ M. Easley 





Chairman Executive Council of the National Civic Federation 


SERIES of articles upon the labor question by Mr. John 

Keith, recently published in Harprer’s WEEKLY, has been 

of special interest because they are typical of a mental 

attitude toward this subject that has become unfortu- 

nately frequent among magazine and newspaper writers. 
The prevalence of this mental attitude is not hard to explain. 
Up to the time of the anthracite-coal strike the public had paid 
little more than passing notice to the labor question. The dire- 
ful possibilities when zero weather loomed up before the nation 
with empty coal-bins at that time set everybody thinking, talk- 
ing, or writing on the great labor problem. About the same time 
some of the most conspicuously offensive incidents in the labor 
movement cropped out, such as Sam Parksism in New York; picket- 
ing funerals in Chicago; expelling union men for belonging to 
the State militia in Schenectady, etc., ete. These occurrences nat- 
urally gave the new students of unionism a very unfavorable im- 
pression, as their trenchant pens have since given innumerable 
evidences. Mr. Keith, in his very interesting articles, whether one 
of the old students or of the new, evidently was not searching 
for trade-union virtues; and if there were any excesses he over- 
looked I do not now recall them. If the view were restricted to 
the array of hostile witnesses he summons, the reader would be 
quite ready to believe his conclusion: 

“It may be set down as a general truth that the labor-union 
acts in no way as a spur, but in a thousand ways as an obstacle 
to the development of the country along the most scientific lines 
of economic advancement.” 

But suppose this method of criticising labor-unions were applied 
to other social institutions, what would be the conclusion? Only 
the other day there was a hurry call for the police reserves to a 
restaurant to prevent students of Columbia University from pound- 
ing one another into bloody insensibility during a class fight. The 
week before the daughter of a president of a college in Illinois was 
dragged out of bed by a gang of hazihg students. Only a short 
time before that, in another institution of learning, a young mah 
was taken out at night, hammered until several bones were broken, 
and thrown into a pond. Is it fair to single out such instances 
and to say that, therefore, higher education “acts as an obstacle 
to the development of the country?” : 

Again, many writers lay undue stress upon the fact that in 
isolated cases labor-unicons have broken “solemn” agreements with 
employers. Every trade agreement has in truth all the solemnity 
of a contract. It is no defence of the gravity of such a condition 
to point out that “gentlemen’s agreements,” which railroad offi- 
cials openly state are “solemnly” made between themselves, are 
often broken just as quickly as some of the officials can reach the 
telephone; or that when goods are sold for future delivery and 
the price falls a large number of buyers—about seventy-five per 
cent., as stated recently by a prominent wholesale merchant— 
break their “solemn” contracts through some pretext or other. 
The point is that while the breaking of contracts by labor-unions 
is a most serious matter, its occurrence is much less common than 
the public is led to believe. Where one labor-union breaks a con- 
tract there are five hundred broken contracts with which organized 
labor has nothing to do. 

Much stress is also placed upon the assumption that organized 
labor is opposed to the militia. This assumption is based upon 
the expulsion from a local. union, controlled by radicals, of a 
member of the New York militia; a similar isolated act of folly 
in Michigan; and the unsupported testimony of a local witness 
in Boston. If true, this would be a serious charge. A special 
point is made of the New York statute forbidding discrimination 
against members of the National Guard, causing the inference that 
it was passed to meet an unpatriotic phase of unionism. The fact 
is not stated, however, that this law was equally directed at em- 
ployers who had discharged or docked their employees for join- 
ing the militia and absenting themselves from business to attend 
to their sworn duties to the State. ; 

Further investigation would show that many labor organizations 
have repudiated all spirit, of antagonism to military service. For 
instance, the International Typographical Union voted down an 
antimilitia resolution by an overwhelming majority. 

The rousing demonstration of patriotic enthusiasm that followed 
the speech of the chairman of the executive committee, a printer 
from Georgia, in closing the argument against the resolution, 
would have excited, I ant“sure, the approval of the most severe 
critic of organized labor. 

Still higher authority was the reply made by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of. Labor, to.a member who 
me if a union man could be a consistent member of the State 
militia : 

“Yes, a member of the State militia can be seated in a trade 
council. In fact, the matter is so obvious that it ought not to be 
open for discussion at all. 

“A man who is a wage-earner and honorably working at his 
trade or calling to support himself and those dependent upon him 
has not only the right to become a citizen soldier, but that right 
must be unquestioned. 

“The militia—i. e., the citizen soldiery of the several States 
in our country—supplies what otherwise might take its place—a 
large standing army. 

“ The difference between the citizen soldiery of the United States 
and the large standing armies of many European countries is the 
difference between a republic and a monarchy—it is the difference 
between the conceptions of liberty and tyranny.” 

The critics of labor-unions rarely omit the regulation state- 
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ment that organized labor includes only a small minority of the 
wage-earners of the country. The estimate generally quoted to 
give.force to the claim that it is “ monstrous tyranny for the 
small minority to dictate to the great majority of workers the 
wages, hours, and conditions of their toil” is that labor organiza- 
tions contain only from eight to twelve per cent. of all wage- 
earners. But if a union containing ninety-five per cent. of the 
skilled workers in its craft demands better conditions it is no 
answer to say that the farm-hands or the washerwomen are not 
organized. 

The comparison most frequently made credits organized labor 
with a membership of about 2,400,000, which is only eight per cent. 
of the more than 29,000,000 persons engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions in the United States in 1900. But an analysis of the gain- 
ful occupations shows the fallacy of the comparison. These 29,- 
000,000 include: In agriculture, 10,000,000; domestic and personal 
service, 6,000,000; the professions, 1,200,000. Practically all of 
these are unorganizable and should be excluded from the com- 
parison. Included also in the 29,000,000 are the 4,700,000 engaged 
in trade and transportation. But among these are bankers, 
brokers, merchants, officials of banks and corporations, bookkeep- 
ers, commercial travellers, agents, accountants, foremen and over- 
seers, hucksters and pedlers, livery-stable keepers, undertakers, 
and miscellaneous workers, who are alsc unorganizable, and should. 
be excluded from the comparison. 

It is repeatedly asserted that there is no community of purpose 
between the union and the non-union man. The fact is that shorter 
hours, higher wages, and improved conditions are just as much 
desired by the non-union workers as by the unionists. Occa- 
sional brutal combats do not impugn this broad truth. 

When the 6000 union strikers went out at Fall River a few 
weeks ago they took with them 24,000 non-unionists, and the two 
are standing shoulder to shoulder, the families of the non-union 
workers being supported from the treasury of the union to the 
best of its ability. When John Mitchell called out his 8000 mem- 
bers at the time of the anthracite-coal strike in 1900, the 140,000 
non-union miners went with them. When the railway brother- 
hoods contemplate a strike they submit the matter to a vote of 
all the employees, non-union as well as union, the vote of every 
man counting equally. 

Such experiences are common, and yet many writers would have 
us believe that unionists and non-unionists are natural antagonists. 

Organized labor is charged with “defiance of the mandates of 
the courts,” because Samuel Gompers, in connection with an in- 
junction issued by Judge Friedman of New York, “ against inter- 
ference with non-union cigarmakers,” was quoted as saying, “I 
am here especially to violate the injunction.” 

What is there in this charge? It may be said that Mr. Gompers 
was misquoted. But waiving that point entirely, Mr. Gompers 
would have been clearly within his rights if he had uttered the 
words imputed to him. As a matter of record, the injunction in 
question was not “against interference with non-union cigar- 
makers,” but forbade locked-out cigarmakers to contribute to their 
union treasury or to pay money out of their union treasury to 
assist cigarmakers who were in distress. The injunction was 
overruled as soon as it was brought before a higher court, thus sus- 
taining Mr. Gompers. 

Whether or not the injunction was sound, it is plain that in 
disputing its soundness, Mr. Gompers was exercising only a right 
that is brought daily into use in the courts. Was it a “de- 
fiance of the law” for President Baer of the Reading Railroad to 
refuse to obey a judicial order to testify before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, until the Supreme Court had decided that 
he must? Did the promoters of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany “defy” the law when the government of the United States 
was obliged to appeal to the Supreme Court to establish the con- 
stitutionality and pertinence of the antitrust law? Unquestion- 
ably they, as well as President Baer, were within their legal rights. 
Any citizen may test the constitutionality of a law, whether in 
the form of a judicial mandate or of a statute, by appeal even 
to the highest court in the land. To assume otherwise would be 
to assume the infallibility of single court or of a legislative body. 
To assume otherwise would be to blot out in an instant all the 
system of appeals for which judicial machinery is devised. 

In considering here the familiar charges against the unions of 
broken contracts, tyranny of a minority, antagonism to the militia, 
and defiance of courts, it is not intended to minimize by omission 
the-array of crimes growing out of violence during strikes, 
ranging from petty assault to women-beating and murder, or the 
cases of corruption that have been exposed. But these deplorable 
offences are as opposed to the true philosophy of unionism as 
were the auto da fé and. the sale of indulgence to the spirit of 
Christianity. 

Granting all the charges brought against labor-unions to be 
true, and multiplying them a hundredfold, what is the result? 
They would prove that some labor-unions and some labor leaders 
have committed grave offences against society and against them- 
selves. That proposition is admitted. 

But it remains none the less true that the trades-unions of this 
country, no matter what per cent. of all the wage-earners they 
include, or what incidental crimes they have committed, have a 
fundamental purpose which all will admit to be for the benefit of 
society as a whole. They are striving to improve the condition of 
the working masses. Organized labor has been struggling for this 
end, not only alone and unaided, but against the general opposition 
ef employers, individual and organized, and against the misrepre- 




















PRINCE SVIATOPOLK-MIRSKI, RUSSIA’S NEW MINISTER OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski, who succeeds the late M. de Plehve as Russian Minister of the Interior, is of Polish origin. 
has served as adjunct of the Minister of the Interior and assistant to the Chief of the Gendarmerie, where he was the prede- 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski has attracted much 
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cessor of General von Wahl. He has also been Governor-General of Vilna. rsi ; 1 
attention by his recent declaration that he will be guided in his official conduct by a liberal administrative policy. In an 
interview given out at Vilna, the new minister declared his belief in the Russian “ zemstvos,” or local government boards, and 


advocated a more humanitarian attitude toward the Jews 
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sentations of prejudiced critics, when, in fact, it deserved the friend- 
ly cooperation of them all. Labor has constantly had to evolve its 
own leadership. It has made all the mistakes of unskilled gen- 
eralship and undisciplined following. It makes them still. But 
the time has come when those who have some understanding of the 
hardships and misdirections that hamper the advance of labor 
are extending the sympathetic aid of their superior intelli- 
gence. 

There are associations of employers who would beat down the 
advance of labor with a bludgeon. ‘There are other associated 
employers who would come to terms of mutual understanding. 
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This second method, I am glad to szy, receives more and more 
the approval of leaders of public opinion and of humane and in- 
telligent employers. In the multiplication of concrete examples of 
relations between employer and employed that are harmonious be- 
cause they are just, can be discerned a brightening outlook in the 
entire industrial situation. In this view national prosperity will 
be coincident with the uplifting of organized labor, so that its 
admitted errors may become fewer and its sincere cooperation 
with capital in increasing productivity more frequent. Some 
hopeful phases of the mutual progress of organized capital and 
labor in this direction I shall illustrate in a subsequent article. 


The Business Outlook in London 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpvon, October 22, 1904. 
Y all reports and tokens we are in for a winter of excep- 
tional distress. Trade is slack and the labor-market over- 
stocked; a very general feeling exists that England has 
entered ‘the zone of severe commercial depression. Taking 
London as a whole, the present lack of employment, even 
before the opening of November, is as great as, if not greater 
than, is commonly the case in the middle of winter. On this the 
officials who administer the poor law, the secretaries and agents 
of the innumerable charity societies, and the officers of the Salva- 
tion Army, who know the poor of London as no other Church 
knows them, seem to be in deplorable agreement. ‘“ During the 
twenty-one years that I have been working here,” writes the vicar 
of Plaistow, “I have never found so much distress at this time of 
year. I have already had to start the soup-kitchen, which is not 
usually opened till Christmas-time. I have done so because our 
lady visitors found the state of things so bad in the poorest dis- 
tricts that they begged for something to be done to provide food, 
at all events, for the children.” What Plaistow reports, White- 
chapel, Stepney, Poplar, Canning Town, Hackney, North Kensing- 
ton, and indeed every borough and parish in London outside the 
fashionable residential districts confirm. I was shown the other 
day a bundle of correspondence that has recently passed between 
one of the organizing secretaries of a Salvation Army bureau and 
some of the greatest contractors in the metropolis. He had sent 
out letters asking whether they could find or promise work for 
unemployed laboring-men. Of the two hundred replies received 
only one was in any degree satisfactory or held out the faintest 
hope. I have no desire to exaggerate conditions, but I see at 
present no escape from the conclusion that want and idleness are 
to hold London in their ghastly grip this winter. 

It was, I believe, Taine who remarked that the noblest in- 
scription in the English language was the “Supported by Volun- 
tary Contributions ” which he found over numberless institutions 
of charity throughout the length and breadth of England. There 
can, indeed, be no question of the overwhelming response that is 
always made in this country to the call of distress. Whether it 
always chooses the right instruments and works along the best 
lines is another question. I have seen both amateur and official 
philanthropy at work in more than one country, and there can 
be little doubt that in London it displays the least intelligence and 
does the smallest amount of practical good. Last year I studied 
its methods at close range in the Canning Town district. Can- 
ning Town twelve months ago came into philanthropic notoriety. 
A correspondent of the most popular paper in the kingdom visited 
its publie schools and found, of course, great destitution. “In 
class after class,’ he reported, “I saw rows of ragged, shoeless 
boys whose faces told of real hunger. In some class-rooms they 
kept the places near the fire for the boys with least clothes and 
no boots. At a neighboring school the normal number of prac- 
tically or altogether shoeless children—thirty—had mounted up 
fivefold, owing to the exceptional distress.” The paper in which 
this appeared at once opened a subscription list, and money poured 
in. Another paper followed suit, and the charitable rained con- 
tributions. The local Borough Council set aside $50,000 for relief 
works. ‘Then came what the local vicar described as “that terri- 
ble institution, the relief committee,’ with central and- branch 
committees, managers and secretaries, all in correct style. I give 
the viear’s own account of its methods. “I am confident,” he said, 
“of this—that it has not permanently benefited any but the very 
smallest fraction of the deserving. It would be strange, indeed, if 
in some cases kindly charity had not chanced upon some de- 
serving people. Let us put this to the credit side, modifying it 
always with the reflection that a half-hundred of coal and a two- 
shilling grocery ticket do not tend towards increasing a man’s 
self-respect... . And then, again, I am only too willing to allow 
that temporary benefit has been conferred upon a certain section 


of the community: people who have grown too old or too feeble , 


to work, who have no deadly record against. their names, and are 
maintaining a precarious existence in ways which it is rarely given 
to mortals to know. These have, in many instances, been tem- 
porarily assisted. And in a very short time the assistance ceases, 
and what permanent good has been achieved? Has one really 
assisted a ‘case’ when one has tided it over twenty-four hours 
and leaves it in as precarious a condition as one found it?” 
Against this the vicar found—and I continue to quote him, 
because my own observations confirmed his conclusions—that 
among the body of applicants who received relief were a. large 
number of the hopelessly improvident, the drunkards, and the 
vicious. He had himself received over two hundred applications 
for assistance. Not one of them came from a bona-fide member of 
his church, and in not a single instance did inquiry show that 
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the applicant was a subscriber to any of the sick and benefit so- 
cieties in the locality or had ever made an effort to lay by money. 
On the debit side of the charitable invasion of Canning Town was 
to be placed, first of all, the fact that a. large percentage of the 
utterly thriftless and undeserving received assistance; and, sec- 
ondly, that at the end of a week or a month the vast majority of 
the assisted ones were no better off than they were before. The 
vicar summed up the work of the relief committee as “a direct 
incentive to improvidence, a direct snub to the careful. It has left 
behind it little or no permanent benefit. It has assisted the unde- 
serving and assisted them badly. It knows no more of the de- 
serving poor than it did before. If in a year’s time new relief 
funds come to hand, it will find its old list of use. The same fa- 


miliar names will recur with surprising regularity. And if it 
has not permanently relieved distress, it has augmented it. This 


is the disaster of it. It leaves a miserable legacy for others who 
are not less interested in the welfare of the poor than itself. It 
is heart-breaking. Men who live and labor among the poorest sec- 
tion of the community try to inculcate morality, sobriety, self-de- 
pendence, thrift, try to discourage drunkenness, cadging, and im- 
providence, see the work of many years shattered by a relief com- 
mittee in the hands of well-meaning but utterly inefficient persons.” 

That, it will be agreed, is not the way to relieve distress. Still 
less is it to the public interest that the unemployed should be al- 
lowed to organize parades and processions and collect money from 
all and sundry. Last winter those parades and processions were 
an _unescapable feature of London life. Wherever you went you 
encountered them—long lines of the unemployed marching six 
abreast, north, south, east, and west, with a mounted policeman 
beforé them, another behind, and a policeman on foot on each side. 
And with the processions went a small army of scouts and cadgers, 
each with his collecting-box. They would thrust them under the 
noses of passers-by, they would jump on the step of your hansom, 
they climbed the omnibuses, they would run for a quarter of a mile 
by the side of any carriage that had an open window and ladies 
inside. I remember standing in Regent Street watching one of 
these processions for a full half-hour. Needless to say, it utterly 
disorganized traffic and blocked the thoroughfare completely. What 
was the use of speculating on the men who composed it? Some 
may have been the genuine unemployed. Others most assuredly 
were nothing of the kind. You saw men stamped with the un- 
effaceable mark of hereditary disease, of improvidence, of drink, 
of viciousness. You saw the equally unmistakable professional 
beggars, the social failures, the unemployable, the irredeemably 
hopeless and unfit. It was not a pleasant sight, but even less 
pleasing was it to watch the money poured into the collecting- 
boxes and to know that those who gave it had not the remotest 
conception of where it was going to or who was likely to get if. 
That was sentimentalism run mad. 

This year there are signs that the problem will be tackled more 
scientifically and less spasmodically, in a spirit of reasoning gen- 
erosity. Mr. Long, the president of the local government board, 
recently summoned a conference of all the London boards of guard- 
ians to, consider the matter. From that conference there has 
issued a really workmanlike proposal. Briefly, it is this, that 
joint committees of the local boards of guardians and borough 
councils should be formed in each metropolitan district to co- 
operate with the parochial and charitable associations of the 
neighborhood. All the agencies of relief in any one district are 
thus brought into working touch and harmony. The next step is 
to apply the same principle of unification and cooperation to all 
the districts, and this also it is proposed to do. Practically, a new 
administrative, body is to be evolved charged with the work of 
looking after the unemployed, insuring unity of aim and method 
throughout all London, and in receipt of constant information 
from the.rural district. councils in regard to places where work 
is to be had on the land. Mr. Long declared, and all England 
agrees, that the question of the unemployed is not a government 
and national, but a local question. That is the first principle that 
will be observed. I think we may also take it for granted that in 
any relief works that are started preference will be given to the 
unemployed over the unemployable, and to the men who have set- 
tled homes in London over the men who have not; that the em- 
ployment provided will not be partial, but constant enough to se- 
cure the health and up-keep of the home till the back of the winter 
is broken and there is a reasonable prospect of better times; and 
that the work exacted will be subject to a far closer supervision 
than has hitherto been exercised, such supervision, in fact, as a 
private employer of labor would insist upon, not merely for his 
own benefit, but for the self-respect of the men themselves. These, 
I think, are sound and businesslike principles, and their increasing 
acceptation is a sign of the new English longing for efficiency. 





















































































































The Field taking the Water Jump 
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Copyright, 1904, by N. W. Penfield, New York 
“Good and Plenty,” the Winner, clearing an Obstacle 


























Copyright, 1904, by N. W. Penfield, New York 
The Winner, “ Good and Plenty,’ and his Jockey, returning to Scale 





THE LAST IMPORTANT STEEPLECHASE EVENT OF THE YEAR 


The $11,500 Champion Steeplechase, the most important steeplechase of the year, was.run at Morris Park on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 15, the last day of the fall meeting. The race, which was for four-year-olds and upward, was won by Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.’s “Good and Plenty,” over the three-and-a-half-mile course, in 7 minutes 15 seconds, The Queen City Stable’s 
horse “ Woolgatherer ” won second place 
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A Japanese Battery in action during the Battle of Liao-Yang 


Jap.nese bringing Artillery into Liao-Yang on Flat-cars 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES DURING AND AFTER THE BATTLE 
OF LIAO-YANG—THE MOST IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENT 
OF THE WAR 


The photographs are snap-shots of scenes and incidents during and after the battle of Liao-Yang, the most important engage- 

ment of the war thus far. In this battle, which extended over a period of several days, it is estimated that 400,000 men were 

engaged—more than twice the number that fought at Gettysburg. Field- Marshal Oyama, in his report to the Japanese 

government, estimated the number of Japanese casualties during the fighting in the vicinity of Liao-Yang ag 17,539. The Russian 

losses are estimated at 25,000. More than 3000 Russian dead are said to have been buried by the Japanese in and around Liao-Yang 
Photographs by William Dinwiddie 
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A Pasteboard Model of a Japanese War-ship displayed in a Procession 


THE CELEBRATION IN YOKOHAMA OF THE JAPANESE 
VICTORY AT LIAO-YANG 


The photographs are snap-shots taken in Yokohama on September 5 during the celebration there of the Japanese victory at the 
battle of Liao-Yang. The occasion was marked by numerous ceremonies and displays. There were processions in the streets, 
illuminations at night, and other patriotic demonstrations in commemoration of the most notable triumph thus far of the 
Japanese arms 
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By James 


R. WILL N. HARBEN is wise in sticking to Georgia. He 
knows it, root and branch, as Mr. Allen knows his Ken- 
tucky and Miss Wilkins her New England. I think it 
is Mr. Howells who makes one of his characters say 
in his new novel, The Son of Royal Langbrith, that no 

man ever gets far away from the influence of his mother. Nor 
does he ever get far from the influence of the soil that bore and 
nurtured him. Mr. Harben is comfortably at home with his 
Georgia folks; he is as much at his ease telling a yarn of the 
countryside which mothered him as is his own unmistakable 
Georgian, Abner Daniel, when he tilts a chair back against a tree 
and leisurely drawls out some humorous homiletic or racy rem- 
iniscence to an audience with eyes intent on the checker- 
board, but with ears alert to catch every word of the old 
man’s quaint speech. And Mr. Harben’s yarns are worth listening 
to; he knows how to tell a 

story; in his latest novel, 


Books and Bookmen 





MacArthur 


Readers of Westward Ho! will perhaps recall the famous 
panegyric on tobacco: “When all things were made none was 
made better than this; to be a lone man’s companion, a bachelor’s 
friend, a hungry man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s 
sleep, and a chilly man’s fire.” Here is a more modern and re- 
fined appropriation of the weed for the curious concerned in the 
philosophy of smoking—it is from that popular novel of the mo- 
ment, The Masquerader: “ A cigarette is for the trivial moments 
of life; a cigar for its fulfilments, its pleasant, comfortable re- 
trospections; but in real distress—in the solving of questions, the 
fighting of difficulty—a pipe is man’s eternal solace.” 


When The Masquerader appears on the stage (as it is an- 
nounced to appear at the St. James Theatre, London, shortly), it 
will be interesting to see how the dramatist has succeeded in foil- 
ing and silencing “ forever 
after” the knowing Lady 
Astrupp, who is the only 





The Georgians, he has mas- 
tered the art to perfection. 
Abner Daniel may be gar- 
rulous with his native drawl 
and deliberate manner, as is 
the wont of village philoso- 
phers—a garrulousness that 
is as pleasant and agreeable 
as the music of a purling 
brook with the sunlight 
playing and sparkling in its 
eddies; but in telling his 
story Mr. Harben has him- 
self avoided that prolixity 
which hampered the narra- 
tive style of that former ex- 
cellent novel of his, called 
after Abner Daniel. An au- 
thor is not always success- 
ful in reviving a character 
in a previous book, and in- 
troducing him in a new réle 
in another work of fiction, 
notwithstanding the approval 
and admiration that charac- 
ter may have elicited. Mr. 
Harben, however, has suc- 
ceeded admirably in making 
Abner Daniel the hero of his 
new novel, and, indeed, we 
feel that we know him bet- 
ter and have stronger cause 
to admire and love him. 
“ Abner was a farmer, tall, 
lank, thin-faced, with a tuft 
of gray beard on his chin 
and a constant twinkle of 
merriment in his eyes. He 
wore a dingy black alpaca 
coat, a pair of jean trousers, 
supported by home - knitted 
suspenders, and stout brogan 
shoes, never firmly tied.” 
That is a portrait sketch of 
Abner Daniel as we see him 
when he steps into the open- 
ing scene of the story. But it 
is only a sketch; it is only 
as we follow him through 
the successive scenes in 
which he plays a more hu- 
man and _philanthropical 








one. cognizant of John 
Loder’s _ identity. Who 
should know it better? Had 
she not had an affair with 
him herself in that past 
they have both sufficient 
reason to ignore and for- 
get? That, and the fact 
that she would probably be 
laughed at for her pains if 
she tried to expose Loder, 
are probably considered ef- 
fective enough for’ the 
strong coup d’audace with 
which the author closes her 
story. She simply lets it 
go at that, and leaves it to 
the imagination of the 
reader to weigh the possi- 
bilities or impossibilities of 
discovery. But on the stage 
it is different. There you 
must extricate your charac- 
ters from a doubtful situa- 
tion and satisfy your audi- 
ence when the curtain falls 
that the villain is down and 
out and the hero and hero- 
ine beyond the power of 
villainy. Mrs. Thurston’s 
case is the more difficult be- 
cause she rose above the 
ending of The Prisoner of 
Zenda or Rupert of Hent- 
cau, in which Anthony Hope 
found his solution, in the 
first through flight, and in 
the second through death. 
She has not only given ro- 
mance the semblance of 
realism, she has taken her 
courage in both hands and 
defied convention by uniting 
her lovers in a daring yet 
reasonable way. For, as one 
writer puts it, “this is a 
story of a strong man and 
a strong woman, of their 
high- handed grasping of 
happiness in the face of the 
moral law and the bound- 
aries set by social organi- 








part than that of philoso- 
pher that we divine the no- 
bility and grandeur of his 
nature beneath the quaint 
and uncouth exterior, the 
rough and unlettered tongue, 
the native honesty and simplicity of demeanor. The story itself 
is a plain tale, wholly ingenuous and unaffected. It is in the 
treatment that its entertaining and refreshing qualities reside. 
There is a love-story—parted lovers, misunderstandings, wrongs 
to be righted, a crime to be tracked; and an innocent man to be 
set free, with a detective element which brings the sagacity and 
astuteness of Abner into play. The characterization is rich. in 
humor, and Abner’s quaint sayings and anecdotes adorn the pages. 
The close has a touch of pathos which tempers the happiness 
Abner’s plans have succeeded in bringing to the young lovers. 
“Abner had gone to the grave among the rose-bushes. He stood 
looking at the well-kept mound and the weather - stained head- 
stone for several minutes, then he peered out at the couple. He 
saw them looking towards him as they stood, each holding the 
other’s hand. They were signalling to him. He saw the smiles 
and the glow on their faces, and understood. He answered back 
with a silent waving of his old hat; then he looked down at tlie 
grave. ‘Ef you’d jest ’a’ lived,’ he said, huskily, ‘you ’n’ me 
ud ’a’ been like them two.’ He walked round to the headstone, 
his eyes full; a sob was shaking his breast. Suddenly he lowered 
his wrinkled brow to the stone; a lock of his gray hair fell over 
it caressingly.” It is the last look we get at Abner Daniel—a 
beautiful finishing touch to the old ‘man’s portrait. 
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Photograph by Pach zation.” 


Will N. Harben, author of “ The Georgians” 


A short time ago I learn- 
ed that the original of one 
of the three curates por- 

trayed in Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley was still alive. Miss Bronté’s 
sketch, it will be recalled, was far from flattering, yet the Rev. 
James C. Bradley, who was the David Sweeting of the story, not 
only bears no resentment toward the author for the liberty she 
took with him, but is inclined to be proud of the little immortality 
afforded him by Miss Bronté. Sweeting was the young curate 
who played the flute and accompanied the young ladies at their 
music. “Charlotte was twenty-one or twenty-two,” said Mr. Brad- 
ley, “and I must say I had no idea that she was writing books 
or was likely to put me into them. My impression always was 
that the girls were rather prim, but then they lived a very quiet 
life. Charlotte showed wonderful knowledge of character and 
great power in working out the characters of men, and it is all 
the more wonderful because she never went anywhere and could 
never have seen any one. 


A link with the Carlyle household has just been severed by the 
death of “Jessie,” the “hereditary maid” frequently mentioned 
in Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. Jessie—or Mrs. Broadfoot—always de- 
nied most indignantly the tales of domestic infelicity in the Carlyle 
home, and insisted that so far from being “ gey ill to live wi’,” 
Carlyle was the easiest man in the world to serve, so long as he 


could have peace and quiet in the house. 
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American Idea 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology at Columbia University 


ATRIOTISM is an ardent passion, but no patriot in his 

senses would make a supreme sacrifice for his country if 

he could foresee that her laws and institutions would be 

overwhelmed by malign forces which no human power 

could resist, or that her virtues and ideals would perish. 
Of no patriotism is this more true than of American. The Amer- 
ican believes that his country is consecrated to supreme ideals. 
These he sees already realized in our life and institutions as no- 
where else in the world. But he thinks of our existent polity as 
the promise only of a democratic republic that is to be. His faith 
is strong that in the coming day America will be as much nobler 
in every moral excellence, as it will be greater in material power, 
than any other nation of the earth. 

Yet because this faith is the substance of things hoped for, and 
not a certainty, he watches with a jealous eye every change in 
the composition of the American people and every development of 
manners, policies, and laws which seems to depart from the habits 
or the standards of earlier days. He has been taught, and never 
has doubted, that America stands for something new, peculiar, 
and infinitely important in human progress. He believes that 
there is an American idea, which has possessed the people from 
the beginning, and that to be faithful to it is our supreme duty. 

If he were pressed to analyze this idea, he would find the task 
not easy. Keeping to general terms, he would tell us that Amer- 
ica stands for freedom and opportunity, for popular Sovereignty, 
for unexampled enterprise, pure morals, and enlightenment. Re- 
minded that the nineteenth century witnessed in other lands also 
the establishment of constitutional liberty, and a marvellous trans- 
formation of material conditions by science and invention, and that 
in art and literature America cannot as yet claim the foremost 
place, he would possibly condense his thought into the assertion 
that the American idea is “a chance for every man,” irrespective 
of his birth or belief, and backed up by his ballot, whereby he 
creates certain objective conditions of equality. He would say, 
moreover, that other lands, in striking off their ancient fetters, 
have but accepted more or less hesitatingly the American idea, 
and he might fortify his position by quoting Bryce’s assertion that 
in her scheme of popular government America has set the pat- 
tern which all the world must follow. 

Assuming that the American idea is a concept of freedom com- 
bined with certain essential modes of equality, it may be worth 
while to study it more closely, inquiring how it arose, and whether 
it has already undergone significant changes; and asking then, 
how it is likely to be affected by the revolution which is taking 
place in our industrial organization and methods, and by the re- 
composition of our population consequent upon continuing immi- 
gration. 

Perhaps the most direct way to come to the kernel of the mat- 
ter is to ask how far the American scheme of society has made 
the individual the object of its organization and effort. The objects 
which the Revolutionists and the framers of the Constitution had 
in mind were: independence of every power outside of their own 
land; government instituted, controlled, and revocable by the peo- 
ple themselves; the securing of inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and property. to each individual. It is plain that the first two of 
these objects are means to an end, namely, individual freedom and 
opportunity. In the Declaration of Independence that end was 
put prominently first. The articles of the Constitution, however, 
which specifically guarantee individual rights, were an after- 
thought, embodied in amendments. This is not an insignificant 
fact. It testifies of conditions that must be understood if we wish 
to know when and how far the liberty ot the individual became a 
controlling American idea. Looking into them, we may discover 
that the disregard of individual interest which gives us so much 
uneasiness in its modern manifestation by trusts and labor-unions 
is, after all, no new thing. 

In one of his stories of Wyoming, Mr. Owen Wister remarks 
that “one man has been as good as another in three places— 
Paradise before the Fall, the Rocky Mountains before the wire 
fence, and the Declaration of Independence.” This bit of satire 
is a truer outline of American history than most of the text-books. 
American political history as. it has been written has read back 
into the records of colonial life the thought of a later time, and 
has given an exaggerated color of idealism to the colonial pur- 
pose, thereby making our later progress seem less than the reality. 
So far from beginning its career with an ideal of individual free- 
dom, the American people began with an exceedingly vivid idea 
of group freedom. Only through its regression and the disinte- 
gration of group solidarity has emancipation of the individual 
been made possible. The struggle for group freedom, at first all- 
controlling, continues, and the group idea still has a powerful 
hold upon. the people. There came a time, however, when the idea 
of the individual emerged, and it is slowly gathering strength. 

The Pilgrims were further advanced in their political thinking 
than most folk of their day, but they deserted England, and after- 
wards Holland, not with any thought of enabling each Pilgrim 
to hold his own conception of God or of the state, or to worship 
or not as he pleased, but to enable Pilgrims collectively to live 
without external restraint, and to create a commonwealth accord- 
ing to their own ideas. The Puritans would have laughed to 
scorn the radical who should have suggested that in the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay any citizen might follow the dictates of his 
conscience, if it happened to render a moral verdict at variance 
with the theocratic code. The Quakers and the Baptists, presum- 
ably, had consciences, but freedom to follow the guiding rays of 
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their own inner light they certainly did not enjoy. Their his- 
tory perfectly exemplified the early American idea of group free- 
dom. All that they had to do was to get out of the community 
in which they were not wanted, pick up a plantation somewhere 
else, and make a community of their own; not, however, of free 
individuals, any more than their parent colony was. As a group 
they might be free; no one would interfere with them. As indi- 
viduals they must accept a common judgment and bow to a col- 
lective will. 

The same thing was true in its various degrees of all the other 
groups which together made up the colonial people. In Eng- 
land, in Holland, in France, in northern Germany, and in Sweden, 
there was on every hand a sorting out, a congregating of birds of 
a feather into colonizing groups, each of which wanted freedom in 
the sense of independence from outside interference. Subsequently, 
in the colonies, the process was repeated. The dissatisfied or per- 
secuted formed new groups, which broke away to lead an inde- 
pendent life. Such, for example, was the history of the river col- 
onies of Connecticut—Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield. 

During the Revolutionary and nation-forming periods the older 
group consciousness became partly merged in the principles of 
local self-government and State sovereignty. Through the pro- 
cess of sorting out and segregation, which has been described, 
nearly every one of the thirteen colonies had acquired a certain 
character of its own. 

If, now, we ask what influences have been effective in partially 
disintegrating group solidarity and bringing forward the con- 
ception of individual liberty as a ruling American idea, our at- 
tention will be directed upon communities later in origin than 
those thus far considered, different in character, and brought into 
existence by a different process. 

A population can be democratic only if it is composed of ele- 
ments sufficiently like-minded to agree upon a general scheme of 
social order, and to hold in common hatred an authority imposed 
upon them without their consent. A democratic community gives 
free play to individuality, however, only if its units are in minor 
respects so unlike, or if they are so little acquainted, that they 
can by no means agree upon an elaborate plan for the detailed 
regulation of individual life. Self-governing societies which have 
so strong a sense of “ purpose” that they needs must control the 
individual in every thought and act of his existence are not only 
highly homogeneous, but also self-conscious. Their members have 
long been acquainted, and are sensitively aware of one another’s 
“views.” Usually they have sprung from bands of kindred or 
neighborhood acquaintances like the Pilgrims of Scrooby, or the 
Companions of Popham from Devonshire. Societies which from 
the first have given full scope to individual initiative have origi- 
nated in a congregation of units originally strange to one another, 
hailing from various parts, and having at first no thought of any 
common creed or policy, but alike in their venturesome natures 
restive under restraint, in their broad human sympathies, and in 
their practical, untrammelled ideas. While the American nation 
began in a phenomenal aggregation of highly self-conscious com- 
munities, each caring supremely for its own group freedom, it has 
subsequently grown chiefly through the multiplication of communi- 
ties sprung from unacquainted elements, and in these the true 
American idea has been nurtured. Because here communities 
created from elements in a broad sense like-minded, but otherwise 
most heterogeneous, have been more numerous and vigorous than 
in any other land, and have spread over a continental domain, 
and because already they are shaping our polity and destiny, the 
vital individualism which they have created is rightly called 
American. 

Apparently the first American society formed from imperfectly 
acquainted and somewhat heterogeneous units, seeking only eco- 
nomic advantage, and cherishing no collective purpose, was that 
of Virginia. The homogeneous Devonshire company which went 
to the coast of Maine, became discouraged and returned to Eng- 
land. The Virginia. colonists were an aggregation of adventurers. 
So long as they tried to live under the communistic scheme im- 
posed upon them at the outset nothing went well with them. Their 
differences of individual nature and interest shattered the plan, 
and they scattered over the fertile land, every man for himself, 
and all as crazy over fabulous wealth in tobacco as the men of 
49 were over California’s gold. In that free life of the tobacco- 
planting adventurers of Virginia was born the spirit of the West- 
ern pioneer, to whom, far more truly than to the men of the 
East, we owe the creed of individual liberty. . Abraham Lincoln, 
type of American individuality, perfect embodiment of the Amer- 
ican idea, was a son of the pioneer and of the blood of Virginia. 

In the mountains of Pennsylvania there presently appeared, quite 
independently of any of the earlier colonial enterprises, a hardy 
Scotch-Irish stock, endowed with instincts which peculiarly fitted 
them for a pioneer existence. Keeping close to the valleys lying 
between the Blue Ridge Chain and the Alleghanies, tnis stock 
spread southward through Virginia and the Carolinas into Georgia. 
Its contact and intermingling with the Virginians moving west- 
ward was peculiarly fruitful of daring enterprise and personal 
self-reliance. From Virginia the central current of the “ westward 
movement ” swept over the crest of the Alleghanies and through 
Kentucky into Indiana and Illinois, and thence on to the plains 
and the Pacific coast. To a remarkable degree that early spirit of 


individualism has persisted in the Western country. 
What has been the process of individual emancipation in the 
(Continued on page 1713.) 



































A View of the Deck of the “ Sivoutch” 


THE ABANDONED RUSSIAN GUNBOAT “SIVOUTCH” IN THE 
LIAO RIVER 


The photographs show the Russian gunboat “ Sivoutch” as she lies at present thirty miles up the Liao River. She wintered 
at Newchwang, and was unable to join the Russian fleet in the spring. She was disabled by an explosion of her magazine, 
after which her crew abandoned her, The natives have looted everything aboard, including the masts and rigging 
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Miss Edna May in a Scene from “The Schoolgirl,” at Daly’s 
Miss Edna May heads the company which is appearing at Daly’s Theatre in “The Schoolgirl,” a musical comedy by Paul M. 
Potter, Henry Hamilton, and Leslie Stuart. The central character is a schoolgirl at a French convent, whose parents are de- 
termined to marry her to a rich nobleman, while she prefers an impecunious young artist. The situation is relieved, after vari- 
ous comic adventurcs, by “the schodlgirl’s” chum, who brings the lovers together at the same time that she succeeds in cap- 
turing the heart of the wealthy suitor 
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Marie Dressler and Messrs. Weber and Morris in “‘ Higgledy-Piggledy,” at the Weber Music Hall 
The Weber Music Hall was opened for the season on October 20 with a new piece called “ Higgledy-Piggledy.” The piece is 
concerned with the love-ajfair of ‘‘ Mlle. de Chartreuse,” of the French aristocracy, and a young American dependent upon the 
bounty of his wealthy uncle, who desires him to marry the daughter of his friend. Complications of the old Weber-Field sort 


furnish the fun of the piece 


THE STAGE IN NEW YORK 
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Progress in Ireland as Shown 
at the Fair 
By T. W. Rolleston 


IRELAND, not being a separate political 
entity, cannot have a national pavilion to 
itself at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion; but the authorities of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland decided that Ireland should, never- 
theless, have a national representation at St. 
Louis, and, with the concurrence of the 
British Commission, entered, for that end, 
into arrangements with a private conces- 
sionaire, the “Trish Exhibit Company” of 
St. Louis. The company has provided the 
buildings, which consist of excellent repro- 
ductions of Irish architecture, ancient and 
modern; and the department has collected 
and organized the exhibits. 


A Unique Exhibit 


In some respects this exhibit is unique 
among the national expositions at the 
World's Fair. It bears testimony not only 
to the modern renascence of industry and art 
in Ireland, but also to the way in which 
that renascence has grown out of the redis- 
covery of the ancient Celtic literature, the 
traditional Celtic art, of the past. It looks 
as if the great and long-forgotten tales of 
Cuchullin and Finn were doing for the Irish 
mind something of what the finding of the 
old manuscript of the Nibelungenlied did 
for Germany in the eighteenth century. The 
nation is gaining the self-respect that comes 
from the knowledge of a past illuminated 
by art, romance, and heroism. And there 
are clear signs that the Irish nation, so 
fascinating in all its incompleteness and un- 
success, is on the way to play a distinct and 
worthy part in the civilization and thought 
of the world, for the first time since, over 
a thousand years ago, it was the missionary 
nation and the school of learning for Europe. 


*A Country with a Past” 


There can be no doubt that this striking 
representation of Irish art and industry will 
give many Americans quite a new concep- 
tion of Ireland. And they will be glad to 
see that it does not stop with a portrayal 
of the past glories of the country. Ireland 
was coming to be known too much, like a 
heroine of modern drama, as a country 
“with a past.” It appears from the show 
at St. Louis that Ireland of the present 
day is not only building the biggest ships, 
running the largest rope-works, brewing the 
best stout and whiskey, and weaving most 
of the fine linen of Europe, but is breaking 
fresh ground in the direction of the artistic 
handicrafts. 

Not the least striking of the exhibits is 
the large section containing specimens of the 
work of the Irish technical schools. When 
we consider that Irish technical education 
has been endowed only within the last four 
or five years, and that these schools are un- 
der the direct management of local elective 
bodies, we cannot but recognize that the 
Irish renascence is not merely an affair of 
poetry and romance, but is a genuine for- 
ward movement all along the line of the 
nation’s life. Ireland is waking up; and 
with her remarkable natural resources and 
facilities, and a population who have become 
touched with the industrial spirit, this coun- 
try is likely, we imagine, to attract capital 
and enterprise to its further development. 


The Awakening of a Nation 


_ Economically, a great part of the country 
is virgin soil. Not only industries but the 
industrial spirit itself was killed by the 
Savage laws of the eighteenth century. But 
the Celt has always shown a striking power 
of recuperation, and he is showing it now. 
Some features of the brave show which Irish 
productions make at St. Louis represent, no 
doubt, not deep-rooted and widespread indus- 
tries, but are rather samples of possibili- 
ties still to be fully realized. What the De- 
partment of Agriculture and those with 
Whom they are cooperating are mainly anx- 
tous to achieve by this exhibition, is to 
show that these possibilities, these human 
ind material resources, do really exist. 
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Ireland’s New Industrial Policy 


People will not permanently buy things from 
motives of charity or patriotism. The new 
industrial policy concerns itself more with 
production than with consumption. It calls 
upon the Irish people to fit themselves by 
training and study for industrial life, and 
it will weleome leaders who can organize 
productive enterprises, and supply the in- 
itiative and the business experience still so 
largely wanting in Ireland. All along the 
eastern coast are towns most suitable in ev- 
ery way to become centres of industrial en- 
terprise. The example of Wexford, with its 
excellent machine-works, so well represented 
at St. Louis, and its other successful indus- 
tries of recent growth, shows what may be 
hoped for in this direction. It would not be 
difficult to turn into these towns, if employ- 
ment were provided, a large portion of that 
immense stream of manhood arid laboring 
power which now pours inte the manu- 
facturing cities of England and the United 
States. If the exhibition of Ireland’s re- 
sources at St. Louis should have the effect 
of turning. the mind of American or Amer- 
ican-Irish captains of industry to the un- 
worked field for business enterprise lying in 
readiness for exploitation in Ireland, it will 
have accomplished the main purpose, and 
will have amply recompensed the labors of 
those who have cooperated in forming it. 








ADvice To MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.--[Adv.] 


RAW CREAM 
is inferior to BorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM 
in richness and delicacy of flavor. Peerless Cream is superior 
as a cream for cereals, coffee, tea, chocolate and general 
household cooking. It is the result of fifty years’ experience 
with the milk problem.—[ Adv. ] 








OVERHEARD ON THE PIKE. 


Mr. Easy—“ Why should people visiting The Exposition at 
night use more Allen’s Foot- Ease than in daytime?” 
Miss Foote—“ Because, under the brilliant illumination of 
the grounds, every foot becomes an acre!”’ 

Mr. Easy—“ Fair, only fair! Pray conduct me to the 
nearest drug store and I promise never to accept a substitute 
for you or for Allen’s Foot-Ease.”—[{ Adv.] 





BRONCHIAL Troubles are often permanently cured by P1so’s 
CuRE FoR CONSUMPTION, | 25c. per bottle.—[Adv.] 
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By Proxy 
What the Baby Needed. 





“T suffered from nervousness and headache 
until one day, about a year ago, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me what a great coffee drinker I was, 
and I thought maybe this might have some- 
thing to do with my trouble; so I shifted to tea 
for a while, but was not better, if anything worse. 

* At that time I had a baby four months old 
that we had to feed on the bottle, until an old 
lady friend told me to try Postum Food Coffee. 
Three months ago I commenced using Postum, 
leaving off the tea and coffee, and not only have 
my headaches and nervous troubles entirely dis- 
appeared, but since then I have been giving 
plenty of nurse for my baby and have a large, 
healthy child now. 

“T have no desire to drink anything but 
Postum, and know it has benefited my children, 
and I hope all who have children will try 
Postum and find out for themselves what a really 
wonderful food drink it is.” Name given by 
Pastum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Both tea and coffee contain quantities of a 
poisonous drug called Caffeine that directly 
affects the heart, kidneys, stomach, and nerves. 
Postum is made from cereals only, scientifically 
blended to get the coffee flavor. Ten days’ trial 
of Postum in place of tea or coffee will show a 
health secret worth more than a gold mine. 
There’s a reason. 

Get the book, “The Road to Wellville,’ in 















A PERFECT COCKTAIL 


is a drink in which all the ingredients are so care- 

fully blended that whilst no particular one is in evi- 

dence yet the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
This result is difficult to arrive at, as a few drops 


more or less will destroy the balance. The only 


safe way isto buy 


Club Cocktails 


which are the original and best, scientifically 
blended from the choicest old liquors and properly 
aged before being bottled. i 
The most popular varieties of the Club Cocktails 
are the Martini and Manhattan, the former having 
a gin and the latter a whisky base. 
All grocers and leading wine merchants sell them. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
HARTFORD, NEw YORK, LONDON. 
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LAUCHABLE, EXCITING 
ENTIRELY NEW. 
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Letters Home 


A Novel 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


“Here we have realism at its best,” says the 
Louisville Courzer-Journal. “ It is the youngest 
book we have had from Mr. Howells in a long 
The Toledo Blade characterizes it as 
“one of the most delightful, if not ‘Ae most de- 
The Brooklyn 
Eagle doubts if Mr. Howels “has ever done 
better work than is found in ‘ Letters Home.’” 


while.” 


lightful, book of the season.” 


Uniform With Mr. Howells’s Other Works. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





Wives sometimes object to life insurance. 
Widows never do. They know its value. 
particulars free. No importunity. 
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Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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ss: S Miss Tawnet 
at home?” 
asked Govern- 
or Worden. 
Miss Taw- 
net’s butler opened 
the door widely and 
stood aside with the 
grave genuflection by 
which he was wont to 
greet this personage, 
who was, no doubt, 
the Chief Executive 
of the State, but 
also, as he had cause 
to suspect, the favor- 
ed lover of his mis- 
tress. With the lat- 
ter growth of knowl- 
edge the genuflection, 
the Governor had noted with amusement, became a degree less 
reverential. When the gods betray like passions as ourselves we 
may love more—we worship less. 

“Miss Tawnet,” recited her functionary, “is expecting your 
Excellency. She is unavoidably detained, but will join your Ex- 
cellency presently in the library, if your Excellency will wait there 
for her.” 

His much betitled Excellency, with little choice in the matter, 
moved towards the library as one who knew the way, and entering 
the door, respectfully thrown open for him and softly closed, was 
in the room which through these latter days had held his happiest 
hours. i 

It was a room of stately furnishings, yet homelike, seductive, 
with an atmosphere as of combined reserve and peculiarly gracious 
welcome which induced easy talking, and then—easier talk. In a 
word, the room expressed its mistress. It would not have been 
like Millicent Tawnet to hold aloof from the political activities 
which were her father’s life and make for herself a secluded fem- 
inine nest. Within these four walls State secrets had been dis- 
cussed, diplomatic moves won and lost, and yet there were every- 
where present those pretty, unmistakable signs of a dainty woman’s 
constant occupation. A woman’s carefully appointed desk stood 
in the shadow of the curtained window. A woman’s gloves, her 
veil, lay on a chair—Millicent’s. 

Governor Worden crossed the room to where the gloves lay and 
stood drawing them across his palm slowly. Everything about 
Miss Tawnet was exquisite; even her gloves seemed to have the con- 
tagion of her sumptuous yet delicate personality. 

Years older than the woman he loved, engrossed in his profession, 
it might never have occurred to Governor Worden to seek what it 
now seemed impossible to think of living without, but for a sud- 
den suspicion that Millicent,—amazing suggestion!—cared for 
him. Since his childhood, when his friend’s motherless little girl 
had appealed to his sympathies, he had been watchful over her, 
kind in unexpected ways, more than once interfering to suggest 
a stricter care, a more close fatherly attention; then suddenly it was 
his right, his privilege, to be to her all that her father was not in 
care and tenderness, and her lover as well. 

The clock above the fireplace struck the hour, eleven, and Gov- 
ernor Worden laid down the gloves, looking up at the timepiece 
with dissatisfaction. He had an engagement to meet soon after 
the noon hour, and these lost minutes were shortening his time 
allowance. He hesitated, glancing toward the library bell as if 
half deciding to resummon Miss Tawnet’s servant, but on second 
thought he turned and took up a package which, on his entrance, 
was laid aside with his hat and gloves. It had been handed to 
him by a messenger as he left his house; the seal was still unbroken. 

Breaking open the package, he now drew out the contents—a 
second envelope with enclosures and a letter. He glanced at the 
signature of the letter, and his frown deepened as he attentively 
read the communication itseif: 


“ Your ExceLLeNcYy,—In the course of a recent call at the office 
of, a certain journal whose editors are under some slight obliga- 
tions to me, I was shown a package containing several letters and 
photographs awaiting publication. One of each of these I take the 
liberty to enclose, having with difficulty obtained them. How they 
fell into the hands of the aforesaid journal I was not informed. 
The publications contemplated would probably be in the customary 
semi-disguised form, but it occurred to me that your Excellency 
might prefer entire suppression. If this is the case and I am 
notified, at the address above, by noon, or a little later, to-day, I 
think T can bring pressure that will secure the immediate de- 
. struction of the remainder of the package. Awaiting your pleasure 
in the matter. Yours respectfully, HENRY BERAND.” 


On the back of the envelope enclosed was scrawled the name of 
& notorious journal that lived by its license. 


F} S Bad HolfL1o UT 


FA MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


“ Blackmail! And the cheapest kind of blackmail!” said Gov- 
ernor Worden, aloud. He stood with the unopened envelope in his 
hand, looking down at it. 

He knew what Henry Berand wanted and the least that would 
satisfy him. A third-rate politician, yet called a “ useful man,” his 
claim to some recompense for services in the late campaign had 
been persistently urged upon the Governor, and the minor appoint- 
ment where his Excellency had refused to place Berand was still 
unfilled. Persuasion having failed, this was the next move in 
order. Governor Worden had not passed through his many years 
of public life to escape attempts at blackmail, and his simple, 
invariable custom had been curtly to show the door to both evi- 
dence and sponsor. Why in this case he hesitated he hardly knew, 
but after a moment’s pause he shook out the contents of the en- 
velope; in so doing they somehow escaped from his hold 
and fell to the floor. As he glanced down, with a start of recog- 
nition he saw the lovely, pictured face, the girlish, appealing eyes, 
of the woman he loved looking up at him. His instant emotion was 
a quick, fastidious repulsion from the thought that Berand, a 
camp-follower of the great political army, whom Millicent could 
never have known, should never know, had yet held in his pos- 
session, however briefly, so intimate a memorial of her. It was a 
photograph, one he had never seen before, a charming likeness, 
but a younger Millicent, less formed, less conventional than the 
world now knew her, though no more freshly beautiful. Across 
the corner of the card in her unique, graceful handwriting—this, 
too, less formed than now—was traced “ Your Millicent.” Beside 
the photograph lay the scattered pages of a letter. The letter- 
paper, blue-tinted, with an odd watered fibre, Governor Worden 
recognized as instantly as he had the photograph. Although a 
woman of mode, Miss Tawnet was independent and faithful in her 
fancies. This blue, watered paper, on which her lovely womanly 
letters now came to him, was the same that she had used in her 
young girlhood, when she had acknowledged the little gifts he sent 
to her. It was a paper her father imported for his dainty, fas- 
tidious daughter, whose whims he was thus as careful to indulge 
as if he were the thoughtful parent he never had been when more 
serious matters were in question. 

Governor Worden stooped hastily, gathering up the letter and 
photograph. Millicent’s light step was on the stair, the rustle 
of her gown at the door. But as he thrust the blue sheets, with the 
photograph, into their envelope, one of the loose pages unfolded in 
his hand, and his unwilling eyes identified that same immature 
handwriting, caught the repeated signature, “ Your Millicent.” He 
flung the package aside on the table as the door opened. 

*"“T have always thought,” said Governor Worden, as he stood 
looking into the antique, round mirror that hung above the library 
fireplace, “ that this was the most fascinating mirror I ever saw.” 

Apparently he was thinking aloud, his elbow on the mantel, his 
back to the room, but his eyes were not on the mirror’s beautiful, 
gilded frame, with its ropes of wreathed garlands, its eupids; he 
was gazing at the charming image crossing the glass. The image 
responded by drawing nearer and lifting a laughing, mischievous 
face against his shoulder. She was so near that her lover had only 
to raise his arm to draw her close to him, only to bend his head, 
and his face was pressed upon her soft lifted cheek, her soft dark 
hair. 

“Do you really like that mirror so much?” said Miss Tawnet. 
“T don’t know—I don’t think I admire it extravagantly, not to- 
day, anyhow.” 

“Now that is too barefaced, Millicent!” laughed Governor Wor- 
den. “Suppose I did not contradict you—how disappointed you 
would be.” 

“Yes, I think.I should,” she admitted, “for, you see, I kept you 
waiting in order to appear in my new, new gown. Don’t tell me 
you didn’t notice it, George. You would break my heart. Isn't 
it lovely?” 

She tried to move aside to show her pretty flowing plumage, a 
gown of soft, shaded, pastel grays that both enhanced and sub- 
dued her brilliant face, her deep, dark eyes. It was the color 
which, as they both well knew, he loved best to see her wear. 

“It is—it is perfect!” said Governor Worden, his eyes never 
leaving her face, 

“Flatterer! But then I love to,be flattered. I never was par- 
ticular about hearing that truth some others make such a fuss 
about. It’s these unblushing, delightful fibs, particularly from your 
Excellency ”—she curtsied low in her frothy gray mist—* that | 
have a weakness for; when you, the Governor of the State—” 

He stretched out his arm and drew her back to him, bending to 
close her teasing lips, but again she broke away, and from a little 
distance looked up at him, her manner, her face, altering sud 
denly, still laughing, but wistful. 

“Why do you care for me, George? What made you? You 
could have had— Why, you could have had—any one! And yet. 
you—” 

“ Hush, Millicent! Come here, sit by me. I want to talk sensibly 
with you.” 

“Is that sensibly? Then tell me first what you have here in 
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your breast pocket?” She touched his 
breast lightly with the tip of her dainty 
forefinger. “ Don’t you know you ought not 
to carry stiff square boxes in a breast 
pocket? If I were your tailor—” 

“ As you are not, will you kindly sit down 
here by me and be what you are—my sweet- 
heart? That’s better. Now—all this in- 
terest in my personal appearance does not 
deceive me. You know there is a present 
for you in my breast -pocket, and that’s 
your delicate way of asking to see it.” 

“ “Well, I may have suspected it—” 

“ Hapected it, you mean! It will go 
well with the new, new gown. Beauty should 
go beautifully.” 

He drew from his pocket a small square 
package and dropped it in her lap. She 
glanced down at it, pleased and smiling. 

“You know how I love presents. Give 
me my hands, George. I can’t wait. Ah, 
let me go!” 

He stooped and kissed her hands before 
he released them, then sat watching her 
deft fingers untie the knotted ribbon and 
unwrap the papers. A conventional ‘jewel- 
box dropped from the wrappings. Her face 
fell; she looked up, shaking her head at 
her lover and not touching the case, which 
lay on her lap. 

“What did I tell you? 
jewels.” 

Governor Worden laughed guiltily. 

“T couldn’t help it, Millicent—this time. 
To tell the sober truth, I bought it for you 
some while ago, and have been afraid to 
give it to you. I stumbled on it, and then 
I had to have it. It looked like you— 
sumptuous, and yet the most delicate, grace- 
ful thing. I admit it is a little superb, but 
you'll have to forgive it this one time. I 
seemed to see you wearing it. It sold itself 
to me—I didn’t buy it. And then, at this 
season, I can’t always find autumn leaves 
and daisy chains.” 

It was an old contention between them— 
his delight in showering costly gifts upon 
her, her insistence that his tributes should 
be extremely simple. She loved gifts, almost 
childishly, and her love of the beautiful 
was fairly a passion, but only the simplest 
gifts from him seemed to give her pleasure. 
He looked down at her with deepening 
tenderness as she sat fingering the still un- 
opened jewel-box almost unhappily. He un- 
derstood her. This was her only betrayal of 
sensitiveness as to the difference in their 
ages, the distinction of his official position. 
Lifting the drooping face, he kissed tender- 
ly her lips, her flushed cheek, the beauti- 
ful eyes, before he answered her half-spoken 
protests. . 

“There is a story that goes with this 
gift, Millicent. You'll say I was right 
to buy it when you hear the story. You 
worship children so—and it’s the story of 
a child, a little afflicted child. I bought 
this of Judge Wells. You remember him 
and his brasses and silver and collections of 
all kinds? Well, this was in his gem col- 
lection. He told me he had bought it of a 
young friend at a price much below the 
gem’s real value, because the owner would 
accept no more than what would cover the 
expense of treatment for a little lame child 
in whom he was interested. He seemed, 
Judge Wells said, to wish, for some reason 
of his own, to dedicate the jewel to that 
special service. When he saw how the gem 
attracted me, the judge insisted that I might 
have it for the trifling price he paid for it. 
Now isn’t that a charming history? And 
Just suited to you?” 
ax. eS,” agreed Miss Tawnet, laughing. 

You ought never to have left the bar, 
George. Is this the logical, persuasive way 
you argued all your cases? But I won’t 


I said no more 


take your gift—just yet. I am sure, by this © 


elaborate brief. and your look of supreme in- 
nocence, that this is one of the most superb 
little things’ you have ever yet given me. 
And then T want to have a talk with you 
to-day before we open anything else. There 
—there is something I meant to téll you to- 
ye I have tried so often before, but—it 
asn't been told. I don’t want to tell it! 
t's why I didn’t come down to you at 
. I was waiting for courage.” ~ 
Mee... is that the why of the new, new 
gown? 

. Perhaps.” She laughed, hesitated, 
ushed; then spoke hurriedly. “I—I was 
ensaged once before, George.” 
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WaLTHAM WATCHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


It is not jewels that make a first-class 
watch ; it is brains. 
It is mechanical skill and precision first, 
and the jewels and other materials 
after, that have made WALTHAM 
watches the most accurate time-keepers 
in the world. 

For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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“Once? Only once!” said Governor Worden. 
“Don’t laugh! I wanted you to know, because I really want_to 
try to be worthy of you—to be as direct, as truthful as you al- 
Ways are.” 

“My dear, you are not a man!” 

But she went‘on unheeding, “I don’t want you to be thinking 
of me as better than I am.” 

“ But, dear child, I don’t. Have I ever said I thought of you 
as a particularly good little girl?” 

“No; don’t be nice to me yet. I haven’t confessed the worst 
yet. I don’t think you can know how hard it is for me to tell!” 
“ “Tt’s hard because it’s so totally unnecessary, Millicent.” 

He looked down at her, smiling quizzically, but in earnest. 

“Do you think yourself quite the type that is made in a nun- 
nery? When you did me the honor to accept me, [ never, not for 
a moment, was _ so 
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Governor Worden had sat motionless, listening gravely, watching 
her white face, her quivering lips. As its tremor broke her voice 
he spoke at once, quietly and very gently. 

“Yes, I ought to have known this. You were right to tell me. 
I have never seen you so stirred, Millicent. You are still so 
young there must be the natural appeal to you in the memory of a 
young lover with his future all before him. I have only the last 
of a life to offer you, and that—absorbed. I have always ques- 
tioned my right to ask you for your youth, your bloom. Listen to 
me, dear! Don’t speak yet. You say you have but lately re- 
leased him. It is not likely that he has forgotten you— No! I 
can act as your father might—and this time—Millicent!” 

She was in his arms, on his breast, clinging to him with a pas- 
sion of sobbing, an abandon of distress. He could only soothe her, 
holding her close, comforting .her, his face against her tear-wet 
cheek, answering her 
broken whispers by 





fatuous as to imagine 
I dropped from a per- 
fectly clear sky into 
your full, _ brilliant 
life. I knew I fell on 
my feet—that’s 
enough for me.” 

Miss Tawnet laugh- 
ed in spite of herself. 

“T don’t think this 
is very nice of you. 
You make me feel as 
if I were a morbid, 
confessing schoolgirl. 
But I know I am 
right. I know it is 
important for me to 
be frank with you.” 

“Ts it half so im- 
portant as that I can- 
not stay with you 
longer than noon to- 
day? All this retro- 
spection and _ intro- 
spection is crowding 
out something — in- 
finitely more precious 
and ‘enduring. But 
clear your conscience 
if you must, dear. 
Only, first understand 
clearly, whatever has 
been can only have 
helped to make you— 
just what you are; 
and that—to me—is 
perfect.” 

She drew a little 
away from him, as if 
his nearness unnerved 
her, and spoke 
gravely: 

“From the day I 
was engaged to you | 
have known I should 
sometime feel I must 
tell you ali this, and 
I have wondered over 
and over how, after | 
had told you, I could 
ever make you under- 
stand that it isn’t am- 
bition now that — 
that— Oh! it isn’t 
like me, saying all 
this! No. Let me go 
on now. What I want 
you to know is— It 
was not just a school- 
girl faney that came 











silent caresses. But 
she would be answer- 
ed in words. 

“Yes.” he yielded 
at last. “ Yes. Child, 
[ am only too easy 
to convince! Yes, I 
promise. No, I never 
will again. But I can 
offer you so little 
that youth ares 
for— Love, can’t you 
understand? .. .” 


“It seems to me,” 
said Governor Wor- 
den, “ that this is the 
ordained moment for 
the presentation of 
my gift. We can re- 
gard it—can’t we?— 
as a second betrothal 
love-token. Then you 
won’t mind if it is a 
bit sumptuous; it 
ought to be.” 

Miss Tawnet smiled 
her assent. The 
bright color had come 
back to her cheeks, 
her eyelashes were 
still wet; behind 
them her dark eyes 
shone out, brilliant. 
yet softened. 

“Give me your 
hand and shut your 
eyes,” said Governor 
Worden. 

He was stripping 
the rings from her 
right hand as_ he 
spoke. 

“ Now remember. 
this cost much less 
than its value; think 
of it, oh, woman, as 
a bargain! I confess 
it does rather burst 
out as one opens the 
box. It will be sub- 
dued on your hand. 
The setting is un- 
usual, and the color 
is really magnificent. 
There! It fits to per- 
fection—as if it were 
made for you. No, 
don’t open your eyes 








and went lightly. 1 
wasn’t much more 
than a schoolgirl—but 
{ don’t mean to begin 
with excuses. No one knew but our parents, and it was my father 
who broke the engagement. It had seemed to be a very wealthy 
marriage for me, and suddenly all the money was lost. It was 
then my father decided I was too: young to know my own mind. 
But—he wasn’t one to be lightly forgotten. I owed him, I owe 
him still, very much in very many ways. It was he who taught 
me to love little children. I have never seen any one who loved 
and perfectly understocd them as he did. It was some time be- 
fore I—got over it. I couldn’t at first part with his ring. I did 
worse! I let him leave me, bound, and I free. I was to send 
his ring back to him if I ever wished to release him, and—I have 
only lately released -him. I wore his ring on a chain about my 
neck up to the very hour you spoke to me. Then, of course, it 
was sent back at once. It had gradually come to be a kind of 
talisman to me, I think. It seemed to keep me from thinking of 
any one else; until I found myself caring before I knew it—or you 
knew it. I couldn’t have acted worse, you see. I haven’t always 
thought so, but now—I.think I have been seeing it as I thought you 
would. That’s why I must tell you. But do you understand that it 
isn’t satisfied ambition now that makes—’ Her voice died away. 


Sat gazing 


as af the sight of the jewelled ring had turned her to stone 
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yet. "ll tell = you 
what it looks like. 
Of course you feel it’s 
a ring. It’s a great 
blood-red ruby, blood, blood-red, held between two arabesque gold 
and diamond hearts. I told you not to look yet!” : 

Miss Tawnet had opened her eyes and she sat gazing at the ring 
on her hand. She did not move or speak. The smile had left her 
red lips, which: were slightly parted. It was as if the sight of the 
jewelled. ring had turned her to stone; she seemed not to breathe. 

“You do like it, then?” said Governor Worden. r 

He looked at her questioningly, and her dark eyes met his, 
frightened, doubtful. 

“You—you don’t know?” she whispered, breathlessly, and as 
his astonished gaze answered her she cried out sharply, her hand 
held out to him. =. 
’ “Oh, take it away! Take it off—quickly! Suppose I hadn't 
told you, suppose you had learned it—this way. I can’t wear this. 
Don’t you understand? It’s the—the ring I told you of, the one 
I have worn!” 


“ As for this,” said Governor Worden, closing the ring-box upon 
its contents, “ you have no cause to wonder what we can do wit! 
it, for I have already decided. I mean to have the beautiful, 
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bewitched thing burned at the stake, and 
present the melted gold and the gems to the 
children’s hospital. That ought to break 
the spell, and please every one concerned. 
As for you, Millicent—can’t you laugh at 
this, just a little, yet? No? Well, I don’t 
blame you. It was—I hardly know what 
to say it was. Very serio-comedy?) Now 
run up-stairs and change that becoming 
eray cloud for a plain walking dress. Mrs. 
Grundy to the contrary, we'll have a brisk 
walk together.” 

But Miss Tawnet shook her head. 

“Not quite yet,” she said, seriously. 
“This has been a lesson to me. I shall nev- 
er keep any secret from you again. If you 
had given me your gift before I told you— 
and you almost did—oh! you would never 
have forgiven me! You couldn’t, hearing 
by chance what I ought to have confessed 
to you long ago. I suppose my desk over 
there in the window will fall apart before 
I can say it, but lying in that locked drawer 
is a package of letters—my own old letters— 
and some photographs that were réturned to 
me when I sent back the ring, with—with a 
letter, which is there too.” 

“You don’t want me to read those let- 
ters, Millicent? I will not—” 

“JT wouldn’t have you read one of them, 
not for anything on earth!” She spoke 
quickly, startled; but recovering herself 
with a laugh. “ Not altogether for the rea- 
sons you think,” she added. “They are— 
they are love-letters. of course, but they are 
the oddest political documents as well. I 
must have been in love with politics even 
then. They are full of everything I ever 
overheard you and my father talking about, 
and I evidently overheard more than either 
of you knew. I read them with horror. 
And I ran across some almost damaging 
admissions of little negotiations made over 
your head and under your feet. That was 
in the days when my father dared to take 
more liberties with you than he would ven- 
ture now. Then you weren’t so important. 
They are the letters of an enfant terrible. 
If my father should see them—I really think 
he'd tuth me out of the house; and I 
wouldn’t blame him!” 

“You know where to come when that 
happens.” 

“Oh, you might very well be angry: too. 
They can’t be burned too soon.” Miss Taw- 
net was unlocking her desk drawer, taking 
from it a package of blue-tinted letters and 
some photographs. Returning to the centre of 
the room, she knelt down by the open grate, 
thrusting the letters and pictures into the 
fire, then stood watching them flame up and 
blaze to ashes. 

“T have left,” she said, with a little em- 
barrassed effort, “the letter that came with 
these over there on my desk, and I would 
like to have you read it, please. The sig- 
natyre I have torn, off, because I felt you 
might prefer not to know—as he has gone 
out of our lives now, forever. But if you 
think I‘ should tell you—” 

He interrupted her. 

“Tf you want me to read the letter, Mil- 
licent, I will, of course—with the signature 
gone. Do you think any one would know, 
by any present evidence, that I am due at 
an important meeting? Also I ought to 
send off a note by noon. May I write it at 
your desk? And will you be good enough 
to have a messenger called for me? No, I 
think I'll not use that delicate-fibred blue 
paper—if you don’t mind, unless you are 
realy to announce our engagement. Now 
hurry into your street. wrappings while I 
write my note.” 

Alone in the room, Governor Worden sat 

at Miss Tawnet’s desk looking down at the 
sheet of blank paper before him. Berand 
had shrewdly left him but little time for 
thought. Two facts his communications had 
at once proved to Governor Worden. 
_ First, that his peculiar interest in Miss 
Tawnet was no longer a strict secret from 
the world; secondly, he was not the free- 
lance he had been; he had given at last the 
great hostage to fortune, and before he was 
fairly used to the new responsibility it was 
to be turned as a weapon against him. It 
had been his fearless custom to throw down 
the gauntlet and let follow what might; 
he had now to learn what it meant—facing 
penalty for a hostage. 

He rose finally and went to the table 
where lay the vexatious package. Carrying 
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it back to the desk, he drew out slowly from 
the envelope Berand’s letter, the photograph, 
the blue-tinted sheets. 

That he might evade the issue by yielding 
to Berand’s implied demand was not ore of 
the questions disturbing him, for the simple 
reason that it had not occurred to him he 
could thus escape. The upright habits of a 
lifetime had done their work. 

He moved deliberately, lifting the photo- 
graph from before him and laying it, face 
down, upon the desk. Then, drawing the 
blank sheet of paper nearer, he wrote rap- 
idly: 


“To Henry Berand, Esq. 

Deak S1tr,—What the journal you control 
may decide to print or suppress is a matter 
of no moment whatever to me. It is, how- 
ever, proper for me to inform you, for repe- 
tition, if you so desire, that should any one, 
other than myself, be subjected to annoy- 
ance in this matter, the perpetrators shall 
very certainly find it a matter of moment 
for them. Yours truly, 

GEORGE WoRDEN.” 


The messenger was standing in the door- 
way as Governor Worden signed his name. 
Addressing his letter to Henry Berand, he 
dismissed it at once with instructions as to 
immediate delivery. 

Once more alone, he again lifted the pho- 
tograph, paused, looking down wistfully into 
the wistful, pictured eyes; then, gathering 
up both the photograph and the unread let- 
ter, he carried them to the hearth and laid 
them on the embers, where their fellows still 
smouldered. As he turned back to the desk 
his eyes fell on the letter which Miss Tawnet 
had left there, with the request that he 
would read it. For the moment he had for- 
gotten his promise to do so. He opened the 
sheet, a little reluctantly, and glanced down 
the page. As he read, he started slightly 
and stood so intent upon the contents that 
he did not hear Miss Tawnet’s soft step at 
the doorway. She stood between the parted 
curtains, looking in at him. 

Above the torn portion of the paper, where 
the signature had been, Governor Worden 
was reading this: - , 


“My pear Miss TAWNET,—With all my 
heart I wish for you the happiness which I 
trust is already yours. With this I send you 
a package which should contain all your pho- 
tographs and every line in your handwrit- 
ing received by me. But to my distress, this 
is not the case. You will understand why 
I feel you should have the safeguard of 
this full knowledge. I am fairly sure 
that what is missing was stolen, years ago, 
from my desk in my room. I should hes- 
itate to mention the name of the man—a 
house- mate— whom at the time I half- 
suspected of the theft, but his after-life as 
a corrupt politician, a consummate liar po- 
litically, and—as I believe—personally, has 
strengthened my earlier distrust. There are 
missing, I am positive, but one letter and 
one photograph, and the name of the man I 
refer to is Henry Berand—” 


Governor Worden read no further. The 
blood rushed angrily to his face. He strode 
to the desk where Berand’s letter lay, lifted 
it as if with the tips of his fingers, carried 
it to the fireplace, and tossed it on the flames. 

“That’s the warm reception I ought to 
have given you!” he said, between his teeth. 
“ And I was fool enough to credit— You 
consummate liar! The other letters! There 
are none. And no journal ever saw letter 
or photograph. There goes my worst half- 
hour—smoke!” 

“Why, what are you doing, George? To 
whom are you talking?” asked Miss Tawnet, 
entering the room. 

Governor Worden. drew himself together 
and stood upright, smiling at the delight- 
ful figure in the simple gray walking gown 
—his colors again—the soft gray hat, the 
gray veil thrown back from the beautiful, 
radiant face. 

“T was talking,” he said, “to a man who 
can keep a secret, even from Miss Tawnet.” 

She -shook her head seriously, drawing 
close to him, her hand on his arm. 

* Ah, no more secrets!—not between you 
and me. I have been thinking of it aJl the 
while I was away from you. I feel so grate- 
ful, as if we had brushed by a grave, great 
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danger. You can’t say it wouldn’t have 
made a—perhaps fatal—difference if I had 
opened the box first. You weren’t tested. 
You don’t know how you might have taken 
it if you had learned by some accident—” 

“No,” he agreed, gently. “One never 
knows surely until the test, but it could have 
made no difference; I am very sure it could 
have made none.” : 

“ But I think,’ she went on, “we both 
ought to take this as a lesson. I shall never 
again, for any reason, hide anything from 
you. _You won’t from me—will you?” 

Governor Worden looked down tenderly at 
the flushed, entreating face, the cheeks like 
dark roses, the dark, beautiful eyes. He 
framed her lifted face in his hands, smiling 
down at her in her lovely eagerness. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ Yes, you shall hear 
everything, whether you ought to hear it or 
not, dear. You shall know everything that 
concerns me, as it occurs. Yes, every single 
one—except some few!” 





The New President of the 
New York Clearing-house 


See page 1691 


Dumont CLARKE, the new president of the 
New York Clearing-house, whose portrait 
appears elsewhere in this number, was born 
at Newport, Rhode Island, October 1, 1840. 
He is a direct descendant of Jeremiah 
Clarke, one of the early Governors of the 
colony of Rhode Island. Mr. Clarke was 
educated at the best schools of his native 
town; his first business employment was in 
the Bank of Rhode Island, and he became 
its cashier soon after attaining his majority. 

After the death of his father, young 
Clarke, at the age of twenty-three, attracted 
by the Eldorado stories of California, de- 
cided to emigrate Westward and seek his 
fortunes on the Pacific coast. Upon reach- 
ing California he became a merchant, but 
the rough life of that section, at that time, 
was not congenial to him, so dispdésing of 
his stock of goods he crossed the continent 
by the United States Overland Mail Route 
(this was some four or five years before the 
Union Pacific Railroad was built), came to 
New York, and took a position as check 
clerk in the bank of which he is now president. 

In the American Exchange National Bank, 
owing to his inherent ability and force of 
character, Mr. Clarke’s promotion was rapid. 
Six months after ciitering the institution he 
was advanced to the head of his department, 
and soon after that he was made demand 
loan clerk. In 1868 he was assistant cashier, 
and on August 30, 1878, became cashier. 
In 1883 he was elected a director; in 1887, 
vice-president, and in 1894, president. In 
addition to his duties as president of the 
bank, Mr. Clarke is interested in many im- 
portant financial institutions and business 
enterprises. 





Too Long 


Tue Hon. William E. Chandler, Secretary 
of the Navy under President Arthur, tells 
this story of Assistant-Surgeon Ver Mulen. 

That officer was 6 feet 4 inches in height, 
a fact that oceasioned him much discom- 
fort when he was serving on the old Penob- 
scot, the height of the vessel between decks 
being only 5 feet 8 inches. As Surgeon Ver 
Mulen considered the. matter, he remembered 
that long letters to the Navy Department 
were not always given that prompt attention 
he thought should be afforded in the pres 
ent instance, so he determined to approach 
the authorities in a manner novel enoug! 
to impress them with the gravity of the sit- 
uation. So he addressed his superior officer 
in this wise: 


“The Honorable 
“The Secretary of the Navy: ; 
“Sir—Length of surgeon, 6 feet +: 
height of wardroom, 5 feet 8. Respectfully. 
E. C. VER MULEN, 
Assistant Surgeon, U.S.N. 


Shortly after, the Navy Department de 
tached Ver Mulen “ until such time as a mo! 
suitable ship could be found for his assig" 
ment.” 
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The American Idea 
(Continued from page 1702.) 


Kast? Has the American idea, born of 
pioneer life in the West, spread everywhere, 
infecting also the Eastern mind? Such a 
jwovement there has been, but its effect 
would have been slight had not another in- 
fluence also been operative, and had not 
there been other material for the Western 
thought to work upon than that offered by 
an Eastern population of colonial stock. 
That other influence and that other mate- 
rial we owe to immigration. The group 
solidarity of the East, disturbed by the lib- 
eral thought of the Revolutionary age, and 
in a measure by the external force of our 
larger national life, has also been disinte- 
grated by individualizing forces that have 
penetrated within it. 

The new elements that have been added to 
our population since 1820 have come not 
as sects, nor as little commonwealths ready 
formed by association and compact in their 
former home; they have come as. individ- 
uals and families. They have scattered 
themselves among the inhabitants here be* 
fore them. As individuals and families they 
have made acquaintanee and a place for 
themselves in each local community from 
New England to the Western plains. They 
have undergone assimilation, acquiring a 
new language, and, in a measure, new man- 
ners and habits; but also they have modi- 
fied the people among whom they dwell. 

There could be no greater error than to 
imagine that the old democracy has done its 
work and is a thing of the past. To the 
student who bases his political forecast 
upon a knowledge of those resistless forces 
which dwell in the composition and char- 
acter of a population, nothing could be more 
certain than that the social democracy which 
found conerete expression in the political 
Democracy of Jackson, and in the political 
Republicanism of Lincoln, will be the Amer- 
ican Democracy of the future. 

The old group solidarity based on agree- 
ment in religious conviction can never be 
revived, for our present religious beliefs 
are but lingering ghosts of the vital pieties 
of old. Materialism, ruthless and overmas- 
tering, sways human action. The all-con- 
suming passion for wealth is a power which 
the successful use to control their fellows 
“for their own good,” as the magistrates of 
colonial days used the fear of an infinite 
wrath. A new solidarity, a new social au- 
thority based on community of industrial 
interest, has sprung into being. If the indi- 
vidual is not again to be enslaved the new 
solidarity must be disintegrated, as the old 
one was, by the forces of social democracy. 

There no substantial ground for alarm 
lest these forees may prove inadequate. Lit- 
tle hy little they will bring about a greater 
degree of economic equality, by destroying 
privileges unrighteously created in discrim- 
inating legislation, and by establishing pub- 
lie control over economic opportunities that 
are rightfully the heritage of all men equal- 
ly. Those who dislike this programme will 
see nothing but evil in the continuing immi- 
gration of heterogeneous hordes of the igno- 
rant and poor, whose one political qualifica- 
tion is a passionate belief that America is 
a land of freedom. Those who have not 
faltered in the faith that the highest de- 
velopment of humanity will come through 
the evolution of a really democratic repub- 
lie, and that America will be its home, see 
in this commingling of the bloods and rest- 
less spirits.of all European lands, with much 
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good. 





The Government’s Music 


A certain Congressman who takes an in- 


teres in musical matters lately presented 
a bill advocating a larger appropriation for 
7: cire of the music in the Congressional 
abr. \ 


th _Say,” he said in a low voice, “I like 
at hill of yours; but tell me—what sort of 
music does the government have over there 
i  Library—is it a band or just a hand- 
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Whiskey 


Leads in public favor solely 
on its quality, age, purity, 
_ flavor, all as one in its 


Perfection 


Sigh - all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


QUALITY 
HIGHER THAN PRICE, 


PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL - 


Prison Chaplain: ‘‘ Remember, my good man, we are here to-day and gone to-morrow.”’ 
The Brixton Bantam: ‘* You are—I ain’t.”,°—From ‘‘The Tatler.” 


RED TOP RYE 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY 




















Its up to YOU SOLD BY GROCERS 
EINE! NNATI. O EVERYWHERE. 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 


PHM SVILLE. & 


Seeour Worlds Fair Exhibit, Agricultural Bldg. Block-70 











e ry An 
SS cS SSS SSCS SS EO enlarged 
: Make the best eocktail. A delightful 1 1 € and 
§ — for all wine, spiritand soda vised 

beverages. A tablespoonfal i inanounce re 
of sherry or sweetened water after edition 
meale, aif ords relief and aids digestion. | of this 


BITTERS epee at Ror of Orchard — 
I W. Har per and Field... = 
Rye. an |e 


a6 9. 
On Every Tongue. New Edition, with many New Photographs 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strongthoned : i the 
careful physician whe souvires purity; for everybody who knows a good th $ 1.40 net 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y, 














by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of ‘The Congueror,’’ ‘‘The Aristocrats ”” 


this novel is pictured the conflict be- 

tween the two greatest forces in the 
world— American wealth and European 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- 
ing public has learned to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 
America’s most colossal millionaire, in 
the midst of great financial undertakings 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 
love with the daughter of the Austrian 
Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 
with an overmastering love for the young 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 
the will of emperors and alters the diplo- 
matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
girl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 





HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Rulers of Kings 


Sir 


Mortimer 





—_-———- By- 


MARY JOHNSTO 


Author. of “*To Have and To Hold” 


THe love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a 

lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the day$ of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 
and fought, in the flush of youthful power. Herein is a 
love story of uncommon charm cast among stirring scenes 


'—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 


tive power. 

Readers of ‘‘To Have and To Hold” will welcome in 
this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss 
Johnston has made upon her former success. The romance 
is instinct with new life and color, like the golden days 
with which it deals. 


‘©The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the 
grasp of the story the reader will be swept along the current to the 
end.’’—Chicago Chronicle. 

** Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the book— 
astrong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.”— 
Syracuse Herald. 

‘* May be classed among the gems of modern novels.’’—Birming- 
bam News. 

‘She has reproduced in a wonderful manner the. time of Elizabeth, 
with all its greatness and its littleness.””—N. Y. World. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

















In Search 
of the Unknown 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “The Maids of Paradise,” “‘Cardigan,” etc. 


‘THIS captivating story describes the 

strange adventures and. novel. love 
affairs of a young student of science who 
accompanies a learned professor on. expe- 
ditions in search of the unknown in nature. 
The professor is on the track of some en- 
tirely new facts, with which he intends to 
astonish the world.~ In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen 
love affairs develop. A unique and highly 
entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers 
has drawn his girls with his usual felicity, 
and their engaging charms are all the more 
piquant displayed in such fantastic sur- 
roundings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











THE GIVERS 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 














HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story. 
which is indisputably the author's own,-and: in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“ The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and: called forth more letters from the 
author’s readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS “%* NEW YORK CITY 
























































- ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Everyone knows that Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. “Hence 
all who bake use it with implicit confidence and without question, and 
they are justified in so doing. 

But how few realize that Royal Baking Powder in its chief ingredient, 
cream of tartar, is a direct product of the healthful and delicious grape. — 

Fruit acids are indispensable to the health of the body, and those: of the 
grape, as used in the “Royal,” are the most valuable and healthful of all. 

Hence it is that Royal Baking Powder produces food remarkable both 
in flavor and wholesomeness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 





